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MY SKIPPER 


O skipper leal I serve you, For a softer glance and shyer, 
Though my starving heart yet prays, For a smile less boyish brave— 

In the course of all our sailing Ab, who serves a heartless skipper 
Through the lovely, lingering days, Should be a soulless slave! 









































































































































BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 
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for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
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66 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A. definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion, References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. Zust, 100 West 94th Street 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personai friends 
will select materials or execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models. Shopping orders 
ot all kinds also taken, Orders to be executed in 
Paris or London must be sent in betore May Ist. 
References given and required. Address Mrs, 
EL&ANOR Lewis, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 
S a woman of refinement, taste and experience. 
Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 
ating a specialty. References given and required, 
Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN,2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 pata i Avenue, New York 





STADLER & FALK 

MAKBRS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





**MOWBRAY” 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—F NTIRE TROUSSEAU 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 E. 21st Street, New York, also Lakewood, N. J. 


MISS SCHROEDER 
SPRING DRESSES 
SUMMER ORGANDIES AND MUSLINS 
10 West 35th Street 


B. “SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15s West 3oth Street 





JEAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
8 W. 28th St.; 
after Say set Ist, 47 West 45th St. 


BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PETTICOATS, CORSETS, TO 
ORDER, IMPORTED AND COPIED 
125 West 56th Street 





TAILORS 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 


H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
243 Sixth Avenue, New York 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


“AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance ; 
critical and practical render ed to genealogists, tamilies 
and designers, W ork sent for examination, returnable 
it notdesired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Parsuivant of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York, 


THE FERNERY—z40 Lexington Avenue. 
ARTISTIC and original table decorations, bouquets, 
etc. Fresh cut flowers. Miss TUCKER furnishes 
estimates and fills mail orders promptly. 





Well-established dressmaker wishing to extend 
her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 

for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


MISS T. .T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIRRE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





AUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3cth St. 
New York 
MAISON BENOIT. 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 


Paris 





HATS AND BONNETS 





MME. MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
351 Fifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 
New York. Also London and Paris 


E. M. HEALY 
IMPORTER 
407 Fifth Avenue . 
HAS QUITE A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
HATS AND BONNETS 








YOU MANS— HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway - 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Berwind-M arck.—Miss Edith Berwind, 
daughter of the late Charles F. Berwind of 
Phil., to Captain Marck of the German 
Army. 

Bryant-de Mauriac.—Miss Rose Stand- 
ish Bryant, daughter of Mr. Herbert P, Bry- 
ant of New Bedford, Mass., to Mr. Percy 
Howland de Mauriac, son of Mr. Eugene A, 
de Mauriac of New York. 

Long-Brown.— Miss Mary Long, daugh. 
ter of the late Capt. Long, U. S. A., to Mr, 
William Duval Brown, of Muncie, Ind. 

Shaw-Fenno.— Miss Pauline Shaw, 
daughter of Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, 
to Mr. Carteret Fenno, of Buston. 

Sampson Scott.—Miss Olive Farring- 
ton Sampson, daughter of Captain W. T. 
Sampson, U. S. N., to Mr. Henry Hantison 
Scott of San Francisco. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Chisholm-Johnson.—Mr. Edward de 
Clifford Chisholm and Miss Edith Seymour 
Johnson, daughter of Mr. S. Fisher John- 
son, will be married at the home of the 
bride’s parents, 11 E. 63d St., on Mon., 18 
Apr. 

Luling-Dunham.—Mr. Theodore W. 
Liiling and Miss Grace Lathrop Dunham, 
daughter of Mr. James H. Dunham, will be 
married in Grace Church on Mon., 11 Apr., 
at noon. 

Thompson-NcKeever. — Mr. Philip 
Blagden Thompson and Miss Marion Mc- 
Keever, daughter of Mr. J. Lawrence Mc- 
Keever, will be married in St. Bartholomew's 
Church on Tue., 12 Apr., at 3 o'clock. 

Van Norden-Talcott.—Mr. Warner 
de la Montaigne Van Norden and Miss Grace 
Talcott will be married in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church on Tue, 12 Apr. 

Vatable-Stokes.—Mr. Jules J, Vatable 
and Miss Elizabeth Cossitt Stokes, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Stokes, will be matzied at 
the residence of the bride’s father, 8 W. 53 
St , on Tue , 19 Apr. 


INTIMATIONS 


Colby.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles L, Colby 
have taken a cottage at Ardsley for the 
summer, 

Kemp.—Mr. and Mrs, Arthur T, Kemp 
have taken Mid ( liff, the cottage of Miss C. 
Ogden Jones, at Newport for the summer. 

Kernochan.—Mrs. James P Kernochan 
will return from Europe the latter part of this 
month, remaining in town for a month or 
more, and then going to Newport, where she 
will occupy the Cloisters for the summer. 

Morgan.—Mr, and Mrs. E. D. Morgan 
returned from Europe last week, and are ai 
present occupying their country place near 
Hempstead. 

Terrell.—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Leslie 
Terrell will spend the summer at their coun- 
try place, Seacroft, at Seabright, N. J. 

Thompson.—Mr. and Mrs, William P. 


Thompson (née Blight), have taken the § 


Bruen cottage at Newport for the season. 


DANCES 


Subscription Dance.—A subscription 
dance will be given on Sat., 23 Apr., at 
Sherry’s, under the patronage of Mrs. Robert 
Hoe, Mrs Frederic R. Lefferts, Mrs. Albert 
Speyers, Mrs. Henry Valentine, Mrs Benja- 
min S, Church and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 
Morris. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Arriving Fri., 29 Apr., Mr. 
Frank Agnew, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Barber, 
Mr, and Mrs. G. L. Betts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Brown, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Gordon 
Cumming, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel B. Fearing, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard St. George, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Harper, Bishop Hartzell, Mrs. 
Hartzell, Mr. and Mrs. E, D. Jordan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter de S. Maud, Mr. W. 
Worthington. 
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St. Paul.—Sail Wed., 30 Mar., Mrs. 
William G. Allen, Mr. Herbert Bostwick, 
Mrs. J. Donald Cameron, Miss Cameron, 
Hon, J. W. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. W. S, 
Horton, Mrs. Albert Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Morgan, Col. T, N. Peyton, the 
Misses Peyton, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Por- 
ter, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Miss Beatrice 
Post, Miss Edith Post, Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sloane, Col. David 
Urquhart, Mrs. Urquhart, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Wright, Mr. Edgeton Winthrop, 
Mr. Frederic Winthrop. 


GOLF 


Baltusrol.—A team match was played 
Sat., on the Balzusrol links, between the 
home team and Princeton. Hugh Toler, of 
Baltusrol, made the best card of the day, mak- 
ing the 18 holes in 80. The score of the 
team match was as follows : 


Baltusrol Princeton 

james A. Tyng..... 2 L. P. Bayard, Jr... © 
H. P. Toler. ...- - § W. D. Vanderpool.. o 
W. A, Flagg....... © 2. 5 See 2 
Hngh K. Toler .. 6 C.H Maphy .... © 
Protessor J. E. Den- Chester Griswold, 

Wh. «oss & eave B Jr evoscese @ 
H. G. Leavitt ° 5, Gecac coscece 3 
A. G. Hamilton 3 A. D. Childs ° 
Grier Campbell ... 4 J. P. Kellogg....... © 

VOR i.tete ae 24 FOB. 000 ccee <éev8008 5 

MUSIC 
Bendix —Miss Mildred Webber announ- 


ces a series uf subscription recitals to be given 
at the Hotel Metropole by Mr. Max Bendix 
assisted by Mr. David Bispham, Mr. Leopold 
Godowsky, Miss Jennie Osborne and Mrs. 
Hess Burr, Mon, mornings, 11,25, Apr. and 
2 May, at 11 o'clock, 

Gaertner.—Miss Leontine Gaertner, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Mr. Hein- 
rich Meyn, Mr. William Ebaun, Mr. Leo 
Taussig and Mr. Victor Harris gave an after- 
noon concert in the Banquet Hall of the 
Waldorf Astoria on Wed., 30 Mar. 


PROGRAMME 


1. Requiem for three, cello and piano by Popper. 
Miss Leontine Gaertner, Mr. Taussigand Mr, Ebaun. 
2. Phree Songs —(a) Romance, 
La Reine Marie Antoinette 
(b) Liebchen ist du. ....... Franz 
ic) Villanelle,.... ..Dell "Acqua 
Mrs, Grenville Saeiling. 


3. Chanson D’Amour .... ......00- «+ Hollmann 
Mrs, Snelling, wth obligato by Miss Gaertner, 


4. Songs—(a) Lotos-Blume, 


(b) Ramanze, fcc * . Schumann 
Mr. Heinrich Meyn. 
5. For "Cello—(a) Andante ............ Schumann 
(b) Spanish Dance. ..... ... Popper 
Miss Gaertner. 
6. Suite for two, ‘cellos by Popper 
Miss Gaertner and Mr. Ebaun. 
Accompanist, 


Mr, Victor Harris. 


History of Song. — Mrs. Grenville 
Snelling and Mr. W. J. Henderson will give 
their second recital at the residence of Mrs. 
James A. Burden, 908 Fifth Ave., on Tue., 
12 Apr., at 3.30 F. M, 

Oratorio Society.—The Oratorio Soci- 
ety of New York will give a festival in Car- 
negie Music Hall in commemoration of the 
founding of the society in 1873 by Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, The first concert will be 
given on Tue. eve., 12 Apr., at 8 o'clock ; 
second concert, Wed. eve., 13 Apr.; third 
concert, Fri. aft., 15 Apr., at 2 o’clock ; 
fourth concert, Sat. eve., 16 Apr. The solo 
parts will be sung by Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
Mme. Emma Juch, Mme, Jennie Patrick 
Walker, Master Harry Smith, soprani ; Miss 
Gertrude Stein, contralto; Mr. H. Evans 
Williams, Mr. H. E. Distelhurst, tenori; 
Mr. Ffranggon Davies, Mr. Ericsson Bush- 
nell, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Alfred Hal- 
am, bassi. Full chorus of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, the Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. 

Symphony Society.—The last after- 
noon concert of the Symphony Society for 
che season will be held this afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall, at 2.15. The fifth and last 
evening concert will be held on Sat. eve., 9 
Apr., at 8.15. Walter Damrosch, conductor ; 
soloist, M. Henri Marteau. 


A FIRST NIGHT AT THE ROYAL 
THEATRE 


‘| \He Royal Theatre ia Brussels was the 
scene one evening this season of a 
great musical and social function ; 

when its capacity—both as regards the seating 

of a large audience and the even more im- 

portant features, the staging and rendering 

of a new musical drama—was tried and 
found in no smallest detail wanting. 

Kirke, the latest finished and first of the 
series of Bungert’s mythological operas, was 
launched into the vast ocean of musical criti- 
cism. The audience was a notable one. 

His Royal Highness, King Albert of 
Saxony, occupied in stately solitude his pros- 
cenian box attended in the adjoining box by 
his special officials until joined later in the 
evening by the Princess Louise, wife of 
Prince Frederick August, nephew of the 
King. 

The Princess was daintily attired in a pale 
pink gown, décolleté, and built with jeweled 
trimmings ; while neck, arms and hair were 
sparkling with diamonds. 

The tiara of these splendid stones was most 
remarkable in its beauty of design. Her hair 
was brushed back from her forehead, slightly 
puffed, and being of darkest hue gave a most 
stuiking effect against the costly ornament. 

In the opposite royal box sat Prince George 
and the Princess Mathilde, while ano:her 
royal party consisted of the Grand Duchess of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and her daughter, Piin- 
cess Feodora, sister to the Empress of 
Germany. 

The remaining boxes of the first tier, as 
well as the first parquette seats, were reserved 
for the court circle, including such Ameri- 
cans and English as had been presented dur- 
ing this or a previous season. The many 
uniformed men and the daintily dressed wo- 
men made a most artistic effect in combina- 
tion, while in the upper tiers of boxes and 
seats—even to the very ‘*seventh heaven ’’ 
of the house—was echoed the same dressy ef- 
fect so very unusual in this quiet little town 
of early hours and simple living. 

At half-past six o’clock the curtain rose as 
the first notes of the orchestra sounded, de- 
scribing the action of the prolog or ‘‘ vorspiel ’” 
Polyphemes, 

At a quarter after ten precisely the curtain 
fell, after which ensued such enthusiastic ap- 
plause that Herr Bungert, whose presence 
added to the general interest of the occasion, 
could scarcely tear himself away from the 
stage, where he was recalled at least twenty 
times. 

Nosuch excitement has shown itself in the 
Royal Theatre since Wagner, then the Dres- 
den Cappell-Meister, introduced his first opera 
to the musical world. It is as a follower of 
this great composer that Herr Bungert’s 
masterpieces won favor and applause. 

The photograph on page 114 is of the 
Princess Louise referred to in the article. 

Frances E. Shelton. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


S ty of D'Urbervilles isto be with- 
drawn after a few more representa- 
tions and two plays, one by Margaret 

Merington and the other by Mrs. Bruniger, 

are to follow. Mrs. Fiske comes back to 

New York next season to appear in a play 

based on Vanity Fair, Becky Sharp being the 

title rdle. 

Mr, Charles Coghlan is appearing for the 
week at the Harlem Opera House in a Royal 
Box. 

The Mikado has been so well received that 
the Castle Square Company is appearing in it 
for a second week. Next week Billie Taylor 
and Il Pagliacci are to be given by this 
capable company. 

Way Down East is playing to crowded 
houses at the Manhattan Theatre. The 
managers deserve commendation not only for 
giving a well constructed play, sweet and 
cleanly in sentiment, well-staged and most 
capably played, but praise is due also for the 
change made in the character of the house 
the outside aspect of which has heretofore 
resembled a common east side resort. 





The Serenade will come to Wallack’s on 
Easter Monday, following John Drew at that 
house ; 

The Geisha reappeared at Daly’s Theatre 
on Monday of last week. 

The Man from Mexico as presented by 
Willie Collier is the attraction at the Bijou. 

Mr. Burr McIntosh has been assigned the 
part of the farmer father in Way Down 
East. 

AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.1§, The White Heather. 

American Teatre—8.15, The Mikado. 

Bijou—8.15, The Man from Mexico. 

Broadway %.15, The Highway man, 

Casino—8.10, In Gay New York. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.15, The Conquerors. 

Fifth Avenue—8 30, Tess of the d'Ubervilles. 

Garden—8.25, The Master. 

GarrickK—8 20, The Little Minister, 

Harlem Opera House—8 15, Charles Coghlan. 

Herald Square —8.15, Monte Carlo. 

Knickerbocker - 8.30, A Virginia Courtship. 

Maohattan—8.15, Way Down East 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE YACHT 
SCYTHIAN 
DRAWING SHOWN ON PAGE 211 


Wo years ago Miss Susan De Forest 

Day bought the steamer Scythia® 

and began the study of navigation» 

to enable her to qualify as a full-fledged sea 

captain. The study of navigation, although 

most arduous, is often mastered by some men 

yacht owners, but to Miss Day belongs the 

distinction of being the first woman yacht 

owner in America who can take her ship to 

any part of the world, and it can be said of 

the Scythian that she is a craft staunch and 
steady enough to ride out any storm. 

The Scythian, with her owner and a party 
of guests, is at present in southern waters. 
If the captain and pilot of the yacht should 
desert, Miss Day,could bring the vessel back 
to New York herself, for she is a shining 
example of what the new American woman 
can do. 

Miss Day, whose home is at Whitestone, 
L. I., is the daughter of Henry Day, Esq., of 
the law firm of Lord, Day & Lord. 





[Note —Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply.] 

See illustrations on page 222. 


S the warm weather approaches heavy 
A satins and brocades give place to 
softer and more diaphanous materials 
for evening wear. A little blouse to wear 
over the thinnest kind of a taffeta lining is of 
white mousseline de soie, crossed with narrow 
ruffles of modern Bruge lace, fulled on in 
Vandykes and headed and divided with an 
effective design in pearls, crystal, silver beads 
and rhinestones. This pretty blouse, which 
has a trimmed back as well as the front, may 
be bought for $24 50. 

For high bodices very rich beaded yokes 
are being sold. They are Persian in coloring 
and jewel effect, the design being large 
orchids, with centres of large jets and pearls. 
It is really difficult to give an idea of how 
rich and Oriental these yokes are, the price 
of which is $10.50. 

Each week a word must be said in regard 
to the effective novelties in spangled nets. 
The sketch represents a spangled bodice, 
which greatly resembles a coat of mail, being 





VOGUE’S THIRD ANNUAL 
MODEL DOLL SHOW 


The Third Annual Model Doll Show 
closed at the Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday, 
26 March. 


The prizes and honorable mention were 
awarded to Marguerite Ayant, N. W. Baker 
Co., Caney, Berthe May, Nastasi, Pitman, 
Rosenthal, Stadler & Falk, Vuilleumier. 

Illustrations of these prize gowns will ap- 
pear in the number of Vogue dated 21 April. 
From the proceeds of the Show $1,000 was 
derived for the project for the establishment 
of an Apartment House for Women. 

The issue of Vogue of 21 April will be 
seen therefore to be exceptionally interesting. 
Readers are requested to give advance orders 
to newsdealers. 


of steel spangles’with jacket effect in front, 
and made to wear either as a blouse or tight- 
fitting in the back, and intended for either a 
high or low bodice, and costs $20.50. The 
same model in silver costs also $20.50, while 
in black it may be bought for $15.50. Front 
pieces only, in blick, may be bought for 
$7.95, and in silver for $11.50, 

Something decidedly novel is being sold 
just now in the way of belts and collars. 
The sketch represents one of these new sets, 
which consists of a straight standing collar 
with belt to match of turquoise blue velvet 
studded with steel; it is most effective and 
rich. The cost is $4 30the set or $2.15 each 
article. These sets come in all colors, and 
are sold separately to the women whose waists 
will not permit being encircled by anything 
as trying as a severe line of color. A hand- 
some cerise velvet collar has an ornament in 
front of steel, studded with rhinestones; this 
collar would look particularly well on an all 
black gown, and costs $9.75. 

There are so many little novelties in the 
way of chatelaines, charms, etc., each spring, 
that one cannot help overcoming the old- 
fashioned prejudice against imitations, for the 
French gilt is so well done and lasts quite as 
long as the fashion for the novelty, that it is 
considered quite permissible to wear these 
Parisian novelties—in fact few people are in 
these days given credit for wearing anything 
genuine in lace or jewelry. 

An unusually effective chatelaine in French 
gilt, set with ca:buncles, amethysts. and 
pearls, and composing a smelling salts of cut 
glass set with the pearls and a jeweled gilt 
top, a gilt bonbon box, also set with these 
stones, and a small coin box or holder, may 
be bought for $7.35. 

The new lorgnette chains, of strands of fine 
silk cord held together at intervals with tiny 
gilt clasps set with either turquoise, emeralds, 
carbuncles, etc, or with jet or cut steel 
clasps, have been reduced in price, and may 
now be bought for from 95 cents up to $2.50. 
They are much more suited to street wear 
than the gold and pearl strings of last year. 

As the hair is dressed rather higher on the 
head, it is a difficult matter to keep theshort 
hairs from straying into the neck. In order 
to meet this difficulty hair clasps are being 
sold for the purpose of pinning up the hair, 
The sketch represents one of these hair clasps 
in silver set with turquoise, which may be 
bought for $1.15 ; a size larger costs $1.35. 

Empire combs are very fashionable at the 

(Continued on page vi) 








Improved Vapor 
and Turkish Baths 
, at Home 


This is the only prac- 
tical vapor Bath Cabi- 
netmade. Don't con- 
found it with cheap 
clap-trapsthat pul) over 
the head. Our cabinet 
fulds into six-inch space 
Best Rubber Driil. 

Cures without medi- 
cine, Cold», RKheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, La 
Gripre. Nervo.s and 
Skin Diseases. 

Prices from $2.50 to 
$t2.50. Salary and lib- 
eral commission to No. 
1 Agents. Book,’*Health 


Ue 
CABINET | Bieeiaie 


THERMAL BATH CO. 
7 gooS. W. Summit St., 
Toledo, O. 


ROBINSON ° 


ERNAL 








GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and h-mes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YORK. - 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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| HIGHEST AWARD 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


5 tre Sey 


| 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
' 


Correct GARMENTS For ALL Functions. 


Lyons Spring Silks. 
Plaid, Stripe and Check Taffetas, 


Taffetas a Bordure et a Volant. 


2 YOUMANS | = 
| 


— ae : ——> = 





Coaching and Driving Coats. 


Rich Silks for Wedding Gowns, 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ 

Dresses. | 

| 


CELEBRATED HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS dais 


CORRECT STYLES IN Model Patterns 


SAILORS AND WALKING HATS of the latest 


Paris Ideas in Dress 


are on sale at the Show Rooms of 
our pattern department. Each pat 
tern consists of a made up model 
and a flat patcern to cut from. 
This feature is original with us and 
obviates the necessity of taking the 
pattern apart to cut the material. 
This is only one of the reasons 
why our patterns are the best in the 
world. 





Fancy Silk 
Grenadines. 


Crépe de Chine, Printed Satins, Rongeants 





India Foulards. 


Broadway KH 1 9b “a. 


NEW YORK. 








et, SX Liven 
AVENUE AN, STORE 


Linen Dress Fabrics, 
The pases purchasers of oe on 
Wash Dresses will find many attractive yy 6 F 
ieces at our store. We have Dress Fabrics —— nee ion Modeling,’* the new 
n Duck, white, colored or fancy patterns ; French Method of Fitting and Cutting. 
aes plain Linen, in grey, blue, pink, etc. 
Admirably suited for bicycling, golfing, The 


1107-1109 Broadway, Madison Sq. West. 158 Broadway, near Liberty —_— CUT T0 MEASURE 


Authorized agents in principal cities. Send for booklet of styles. 





yachting, and all athletic wear. Prices and 


; eal 
samples sent on application. Morse Broughton Co. 
Linens for Country Homes. 


We have them here (not cheap linens Paris, 34 rue Vivienne 


but good li h . A them 
§ ote “as epagieeseacs oe ° New York, 3 East 19th Street 
Table Cloths, with Napkins to match, 

Buffet scarfs, Doilies, Tea Cloths, etc. Smart Models 


Two special numbers of Hand Hem- b 
stitched Huck Towels, one at $3, the FOR 
other at $6 per doz. Turkish Bath Se 
Towels $3, $4 and $6 per doz. Hand 


Siac cen tee tae Be N Street Gowns and Coats | Newest | 


$1, $1.25 and $1. ” a pair. Dimity 
Bed Spreads $2 each. - | Luncheons. 
Minced 


y ;' " es 

Wec ts) ll you abo ll of o ovel- 

ties can odie ouuthe ” one paptenpete Ste st A SPECIAL FEATURE IS MADE OF oegeege 

them {rapped in corn husks. | 
1 


WM. 8. KINSEY & CO. Cycling and Golfing Costumes and Riding Habits eavalietpees 


Near 30th St. 388 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. mailed for 16¢ in stamps 
THE S, & F, CYCLE SKIRT IS EXCLUSIVELY OURS AND | f,. 


Embroideries and Fancy Goods | cannor Be OBTAINED ELSEWHERE. OUR COSTUME WAS 
mage ils rane Camas,| AWARDED THE PRIZE AT THE LAST MODEL DOLL SHOW 


Woolsand SilksforGoli | HELD AT THE WALDORF. THIS SKIRT IS ALSO EXTEN- 
Vests and Stocki ty 

oe a eee | SIVELY USED FOR GOLFING AND OUTING. 

Muc. B. LAPAIX | Gur MEN'S DEPARTMENT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF RIDING 


AND GOLFING BREECHES. 
Between Fifth Ave. : aliens 
and Broadway. NEAR 44TH STREET 535 Fifth Avenue 


ADJOINING DELMONICO’S "Yo 
New York hol, Mi caka degen. om 
SE EAUINY, hot coome § Sot Appel 4 


KE EROERE of alt Helshes. 

the choices OGUE’S MODEL DOLL SHOW AND SPRING AN. | yf Hevelation acate VE 

product of 200 e%. - — i — 7 i 

years of per oe NOUNCEMENT NUMBER WITH ILLUSTRA- Meta 4 a 

fume _experi- TIONS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MODEL DOLL Fond a si 

ence; consec "ej . . - ~ 

is widely imitated, || SHOW WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 21st. ADVANCE. NK °° ON THIS PAPER 
ORDERS SHOULD BE GIVEN NEWSDEALERS. MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK. 

















The genuine has the words ‘“ gegenuber 
dem Julichs Platz’’ on every bottle. 





Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Arents have frequently been made to feel 
in recent times as though they should 
apologize to their children for begetting 

them, and it was perhaps natural to expect that 
all the emphasis laid in recent years on the 
rights of children, would eventually impress 
the younger generation with a sense of owing 
their parents nothing but a grudge if the con- 
ditions of life were non-Elysian. A_ too 
great insistence upon the rights of a class almost 
invariably blinds its advocates to what is justly 
due other classes in the community, and those 
who have championed the cause of the child 
have not escaped the human tendency to over- 
estimation on the one hand and injustice on the 
other. 


































The doctrine has been steadily preached, by 
implication at least, that the child is entitled 
above things else to carve out his life after such 
pattern as he pleases, and that none should 
hinder him. Such thorough-going individual- 
ism is, of course, rank selfishness, which would 
fit in admirably with a race scheme that took 
into account only the survival of the fittest ; 
but active as this tendency has been in the his- 
tory of the race, an equally strong altruistic 
impulse has materially modified gross self-seek- 
ing, and as the human family has advanced 
ethically the benevolent impulse has tended 
more and more to gain the ascendency. 


To encourage the individual to consider only 
himself is to seek to nullify all the influences 
| that have had for their object the raising of him 
above the level of the savage. Not only the 
Love thy neighbor of religion but the en- 
lightened selfishness of social intercourse and 
the reciprocity of trade, all emphasize the fact 
that unless there is mutuality the race will ret- 
rograde. The clamor for the rights of some 
class or other is so incessant that there is dan- 
ger of losing sight of the impossibility, as well 
as the undesirableness, of each individual living 
for himself. Now and again some instance of 
supreme selfishness shocks the community, 
but few trace the connection between the con- 
tinual fierce debatings about unattained rights 
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characteristic of this age and the-egotism that 
conserves or advances only its own interests. A 
peculiarly brutal example of individualism was 
supplied recently by the young theological 
student whose heartless letter to his mother 
was revealed to an indignant public through the 
(for him) inopportune death of that relative. 
This woman of the people—hard-worked, an 
inmate from time to time of almshouses—was 
told by her gentleman (?) son that he could 
not afford to aid her financially, as he needed 
all his funds to advance his interests, ecclesias- 
tical and social. He suggested a return to the 
almshouse for her, and discouraged further 
correspondence by refusing to reply to appeals 
or letters. 


From the standpoint of individualism, the 
young man’s course was justifiable, if not ex- 
actly commendable, for it is unquestionably 
detrimental for a ‘climber ’’ to be hampered 
in his attempts to scale the hights of ecclesias- 
tical preferment and social high sparrow circles 
by the dead-weight of an ignorant, ill-bred 
mother, who was, it is rumored, over-fond 
‘¢of a drop.”** Such a detrimental would seri- 
ously interfere with the progress of a genius, 
and what havoc might she not play with the 
career of a slenderly endowed young man 
aflame with ambition ? 

Unfortunately for the young man’s aspira- 
tions, public opinion in this country has ad- 
vanced beyond the stage where killing parents, 
or allowing them to remain fallen by the 
wayside is condoned as vital for the advance- 
ment of the younger generations ; barbarities 
of this nature are left now to savage tribes. 
Alas for the ambitious son !—cruel is the trick 
fate has played him in the matter of the letter ; 
because of its being found his mother is likely 
to prove more of an obstacle to his advance- 
ment than she would have been even in her 
mental and moral dilapidation. The son 
richly merits the hostile criticism of which he 
has been the subject, but are those altogether 
without blame who prate continually of the 
rights of the child but who have never a word 
to say regarding its duty ? 
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RENUNCIATION 


Dear, we have reached the parting of the ways; Her claim is first; the world is very wide, 
The happy time we stole from life is o'er, — The love of old will warm to life, I know ; 
This is the end of all our tender days, And yet I hope that, even at her side, 
And I shall never see you any more. Your wandering thoughts will sometimes backward go 


And linger for a moment once again 
With one who loved you better than you knew, 
The sky glows red behind the western pane, 
And in my heart the sun is setting too. 3 . G. LAWRENCE. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Acial massage and facial steamings are 
affected by large numbers of women 
who, by reason of ill health or because 

of advancing years, find the muscles and the 
skin of the face in a state of debility and con- 
sequent flabbiness. Taking into consideration 
the enormous amount of harm that the misap- 
plication of either massage or steaming can 
inflict on the face, it is surprising that so few 
women make any attempt to investigate the 
pretensions of the individual face restorer. 
The mere announcement by sign that faces 


are treated in a specific room or suite of 


rooms appears to be sufficient to beget confi- 
dence in most women patrons, and they 
patiently subniit to steamings, harsh rubbings 
and pullings of the skin without protest. Even 
after they find their over-stretched skins are 
more than ever wrinkled and mottled they hesi- 
tate to attribute these serious effects to the 
treatment, but accept without question the 
assurances of the practitioners that their com- 
plexions are really improving. Proper facial 
manipulation is without doubt most beneficial, 
but women should insist that the workings over 
should be done with the fingers and not with 
appliances of the suction type especially. 
* 
* 

Steaming is a process that should be resorted 
to only in exceptional cases, and not as at 
present used on any face that comes along. 
The effect of it is to unduly enlarge the pores 
of the skin, which is not only most unsightly, 
but there is the added disadvantage of the large 
pores becoming so many dust catchers. And 
again all skins are not of uniform thickness, 
and the violent rubbings which might properly 
stimulate a tough tissue are deadly in their ef- 
fects on delicate skins. The direction of the 
rubbings, the ungent used, the kind and amount 
of bathing are all matters of vital importance, 
and the woman who trusts her face to any 
chance facial masseur is as unwise as she who 
employs physicians whom she knows only by 
their signs. The hazard in either case is great. 
The facial massage industry has reached goodly 
proportions in New York, and it is to be re- 
gretted that there is no way of compelling those 
who engage in the business of restoring com- 
plexions to fit themselves for their work. As 
it is anyone is at liberty to put up the sign, 
«« Facial Massage,’ and to accept money for 
permanently disfiguring women in their pathetic 
quest for beauty. Unless women are willing 
to investigate the competency of the facial man- 
ipulators, it is far wiser not to indulge in this 
form of beautifier, for alas! the ignorant operator 
not only aggravates existing defects, but creates 
new ones in the way of lines and skin ‘‘ baggi- 
ness.”” 

* 
* % 

London Truth waxes caustic over the dis- 

play at the London Fine Arts Society of Allan 


VOGUE 


Stewart's recently finished painting of the Gor- 
don Highlanders at Dargai. The rank Philis- 
tinism of the occasion is thus set forth : 

‘‘ The fact that the picture is still unfinished 
may be taken as a proof of the eagerness of the 
artist to strike while the iron is hot. It may 
also be considered a testimony to his national 
canniness, since in case any new details of the 
fight should arrive in belated despatches it 
would not be impossible to correct at leisure 
details that have evidently been painted in haste. 
Meanwhile, however, there is enough, even in 
the unfinished picture, to give the susceptible 
spectator a thrill of the very completest char- 
acter. No effort has been spared by the man- 
agement to make the exhibition impressive. 
A portion of the historical Nelson Room has 
been screened off for the picture, the frame of 
which is draped in a profusion of green cloth. 
On the floor in front of the battle piece are 
laid votive wreaths of entwined laurel and cyp- 
ress, tied with white satin bows, on which are 
stamped in large gilt letters the words Gor- 
dons, Ghoorkhas, Derbys, and Dorsets. The 
wreaths are a little too suggestive, perhaps, of 
the smart funeral, and two of the names are 
rather too reminiscent of well-known brands of 
coal and butter to sound wholly heroic ; but 
they are doubtless well meant. 

* 
* % 

‘« Is it not possible that excited visitors, per- 
fervid Scots and others, may be impelled to 
heap the floor of the Nelson Room with a 
further supply of chaplets when they see in the 
picture Colonel Mathias cheering on his men, 
the Gordons passing through the fire zone, 
with lowered heads, as if meeting a hailstorm, 
and Piper Findlater still raising the inspiring 
strains of his braw Hieland instrument ? 

«¢ And this mention of Piper Findlater re- 
minds me that I was a little premature in say- 
ing just now that no effort has been spared by 
the management to make the exhibition im- 
pressive. There is one thing more that they 
could do. They could hire a bag-piper, and 
let him march about the Nelson Room skirling 
as he went. Fancy the effect of his inspirited 
performance of the Cock o’ the North or The 
Campbells are Coming, or the Gordons are 
Going It ! or any other such exhilarating Scotch 
melody. It could scarcely fail to be immense 
and would doubtless lead to the quick disposal 
of the artist’s proofs and prints of Mr. Allan 
Stewart's picture, which are to be issued 


shortly! ”” 


IN THE ANGLE OF ST. PAUL’S 
A Man crouched in the angle of the walls. 


Round and round the half-square the 

snow whirled and whirled, a white 
vortex. The sleet left angry marks on his 
sunken cheeks, and the wind beat and tugged 
at him pitilessly. 

Here and there the stone was broken by slits 
of stained light and occasionally he held his 
stiffened fingers into the pictured warmth and 
murmured incoherently. A chord from the 
great organ, sweet and true, reached his dulling 
ears and he scratched pathetically at one of the 
lighted squares. 

Swiftly the snow won its point of vantage, 
veneering the gray masonry inch by inch, 
blanching the tiny red and green diamonds, 
the tree trunks, the lone figure, all—a dead- 
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white whirlpool shrieked in the angle of St. 
Paul’s. 

Inside, the pews filled. The Rector had 
forgotten ; lost in thought he sat in his study, 
his scholarly head bent over a strip of card- 
board. It was an old book mark, that had fal- 
len from a copy of Little Men, and traced 
across its front, in red, uneven stitches, were 
the words, To Papa. The rector’s fine aqui- 
line face softened—how long ago it seemed ! 
Tom was only ten. Brave, eager —Tom who 
hated bookmarks and books, but had shame- 
facedly labored over a bit of cardboard as a re- 
membrance of his half-century natal day. 
His delicate lips warmed, and he reached be- 
neath the table and patted Shep, Tom's dog, 
who whined uneasily. 

‘If I could have always kept him ten,”” he 
whispered as his thoughts traveled over the years 
up to that night when Tom had come to that 
very study and confessed his disgrace. ‘«A 
thief,’’ he had replied to the boy, ‘cannot live 
beneath my roof,’’ and Tom’s face had turned 
gray as he backed to the door. It was a night 
like this. 

A dusty cap hung jauntily over a marble 
Pallas, where Tom had flung it so long ago, 
and he touched it tenderly. 

Shep rose from beneath the table and whined, 
holding his nose in the air. Did he imagine 
it, or was that acry? He started to his feet, 
and the dog matched eyes with his. What did 
Tom’s dog say in that look? It struck him 
like an electric shock, and he stepped quickly 
to the door. A gust of wind laden with snow 
swept into the study, scattering the orderly 
papers and sifting sprays of white over the 
rugs ; the Rector drew his fluttering robe about 
him and stepped into the storm, going first to 
the east side and then to the north. 

‘We are fanciful to-night, Shep,”’ he said, 
as he closed the door again, and he sighed 
wearily. Here his eyes fell on a flat, white 
manuscript, and his face stiffened into an ivory 
mask as he moved toward the door of the 
chancel. A whine, half menace, and Shep, 
his ears flattened, strained at his chain's length. 
The rector eyed him, his fingers loosed, and 
the sheets fluttered to the floor ; he slipped the 
leash and pressed the dog*s quivering muzzle 
to the dusty cap : 

‘‘Find him, Shep, find him. 
find him.”’ 

Out into the night tore the brute, and behind 
him, in his robe of office, tottered the white- 
haired patrician. 

Into the angle of the walls, cutting the snow 
like a black knife, went the dog; round and 
round, narrowing the circle, his nose straight 
out, till he reached the centre, where he stopped 
and howled plaintively. Beneath the little 
mound, his boyish face grown stern on his cold 
pillow, was Tom. 

When Tom opened his eyes his father was 
bending over him, while Shep looked on con- 
tent. Pallas leaned forward and extended a 
friendly arm; from afar the wondrous tenor 
pleaded with Lead, Kindly Light, and the 
deeper tones of the organ, and all that. 

**My boy! My boy !"" *Twas the human 
love. 

The congregation waited twenty minutes, 
and thirty. Then the Rector stepped into the 
chancel, his face lighted; they settled them- 
selves, but he raised his hands appealingly. 

‘¢ Let us pray,’ and into the silence of St. 
Paul came God and love. 


My God ! 


Adelaide Lund. 
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YACHT SCYTHIAN—OWNER AND CAPTAIN, MISS SUSAN DE FOREST DAY 


(See text on another page ) 
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PRINCESS LOUISE OF SAXONY 
(See text) 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


Skirts are opening on the left side—front— 
as well as bodices, and as fancifully trimmed 
beside. 


W HEN— 

Your gown-maker speaks of a tablier 
basque she means a deep one cut in squares, 
and the front square fastening over on the left 
like a small apron, hence the name. These 
basques are intended for women who are inter- 


ested in banting, and as they lessen the girth of 


waist very perceptibly, they should be made a 
note of. 
THaT— 

Double balls of amethyst, or topaz, as well 
as enameled pine-cones, and peacock feathers, 


mistletoe and holly sprigs, are the newest de- 
signs in hat pins, say those just from Paris. 


Be AssuRED— 


That the narrow mousseline de soie ruffle, 
doubled and gathered through the middle, in 
black or white, or in colors, is the smart trim- 
ming for everything, in the shape of flounce or 
ruffle, on gown or wrap of a dressy nature, be- 
sides carrying out innumerable other designs 
too numerous to mention. 


CoNVINCE— 


Yourself that flounced pocket handker- 
chiefs are to be the summer craze with flounced 
gowns. Laces, nets, and filmy lawns for 
flouncing. 


YEs— 


Empire fans are still in vogue. Some wit 
gives the reason for small fans becoming the 
fashion, by saying that women blush so little 
nowadays their big fans were quite unneces- 
sary. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 
y er legal oath, as made in Germany, will 


soon become a far more reliable article 

than that produced in English or 
American courts, unless the same alteration is 
enforced in both countries in the matter of 
swearing, as is contemplated in ‘Teutonic 
temples of justice. The change is simplicity 
itself. Instead of being sworn before giving 
evidence, and thus becoming committed to any 
error into which he may have fallen, or to any 
contradictions into which cross-examining coun- 
sel have cunningly led him, he is sworn after his 
examination is concluded, and is thus afforded an 
opportunity for rectifying his narration. An al- 
teration of this description must necessarily save 
an immense amount of perjury, a crime which 
is so often forced upon witnesses by the exi- 
giencies of the moment, and is, consequently, 
so often condoned that it almost ceases to be 
regarded as a punishable offense, until a judge 
drops unexpectedly upon an astonished sinner 
and hurries him off to goal. In ordinary con- 
versation it constantly happens that the speakers 
amend their statements, but quite a different 
complexion is given to these emendations when 
the primal assertion has been made on oath. 
As a matter of fact, there is a great deal too 
much swearing in our courts of law, and truth 
would have a far better chance of existence 
and survival if the oath were not pressed upon 
the witnesses in matters of an utterly trivial 
nature. 


The solution of the very difficult problem of 
entertaining one’s friends rather than boring 
them, as we often unwittingly do, has been solved 
by a clever Englishwoman. A certain charm- 
ing woman, who is not afraid of being thought 
unconventional, has grown tired of asking peo- 
ple to musical evenings only to discover that 
they detest the sound of a piano, and have only 
accepted because they did not know what else 
to do, and that she has done forever with 
forcing cards upon other people who would 
rather be let alone to talk to each other. ‘* My 
new scheme will do away with that,’’ she ex- 
plained. <‘‘ My idea is to decide at the begin- 
ning of each season how many and what kind 
of entertainments I shall give during the win- 
ter. This list I mean to send to all my ac- 
quaintances, asking each one to check off the 
particular thing he prefers and return the list 
with hisname. ThenI shall sort these out, 
putting all of a kind together ina pile by them- 
selves, and when the time comes for me to give 
a function all I have to do will be to make up 
my invitation list from these names. In that 
way, you see, I shall be assured that everyone 
is getting what he likes most, and that if he is 
bored he can reflect that it is all his own fault, 
and that next time he had better choose some- 
thing else.”” 


Rules to judge an artist by : If he paints the 
sky gray and the grass brown he belongs to the 
old school. If he paints the sky blue and the 
grass green he belongs to the realistic school. 
If he paints the sky green and the grass blue 
he belongs to the impressionist school. If he 
paints the sky yellow and the grass purple he 
is a colorist. If he paints the sky black and 
the grass red he is an artist of great decorative 
talents—great enough to make posters. 


One girl had a good time at the opera the 
other night. She was a nice unmusical little 
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thing, with a fluffy blonde Pompadour and Ive}learned;to dance a Highland fling I’ve learned to golf, I learned to cook, 
wide-open blue eyes. Probably she did not And hoot mon like a native, I’ve learned to thrust and parry, 
know what she was bringing upon herself when In Latin I can almost tell I’ve learned just how a girl should look 


she agreed to hear the Meistersinger, with a The Genitive from Dative. When she is asked to marry, 


musician who is a Wagnerian devotee. He But now that Easter draweth nigh 
told her all the motifs during the overture, and I can’t tell Psalm from sonnet. 
she made a praiseworthy effort to look inter- My mind’s so set and wrapt up in 
ested and keep her eyes from wandering to the : 
boxes. He hurled musical technicalities at her 
during the progress of the opera, and she 
murmured beautiful and wonderful and mar- 
velous whenever he appealed to her for appre- 
ciation, but the bruised worm did turn at last. 
When the orchestra went mad unreservedly 
in the second act, the musician turned to the 
amiable little girl with tears of ecstasy, ‘ Lis- 
ten, listen!*’ he gasped. ‘*Did you ever 
hear such vertiginous contrapuntal construc- 
tion?*’ She looked at him despairingly, and 
spoke with emphasis: ‘*If you say another 
word longer than two syllables to-night, I shall 
go home alone. I don’t know counterpoint 
from hay, and I wish you would let me hear 
the music.’’ The man seated in front of the 
couple longed to applaud, but he waited until 





















My stunning Easter bonnet. Cc. 


Be 





R. 


the end of the act. 
IN LENT 


Or forty days and forty nights 
I haven't lost a minute 


Wherever there a Browning Club’s 


There was I surely in it. 






MR. W. J. LINTON’S ART 
STATUS 
‘T "He recent exhibition of the engraved 
work of Mr. W. J. Linton, and the 
uncritical attempts that have occasion- 
ally been made to establish him on a lofty po- 
sition as a great leader in the art of wood-en- 
graving, may serve to call attention once more 
to the general futility and unreasonableness of 
establishing any hard-and-fast canons of ‘¢ legit- 
imate ’’ technical processes in art. So far from 
being a leader, Mr. Linton, in his old age, 
declared with bitterness that he would engrave 
no more, since the art as he preached it had no 
followers whatever ; and it was not uncommon 
for the draughtsmen of repute in his day to 
stipulate with their publishers that he should 
not engrave their work, because of his avowed 
determination to exercise his right of modifica- 
tion as he saw fit. 

As is well known, his theory and practice 
of wood-engraving were that, the surface of the 
box-wood block being blackened by the ink, 
the engraver should proceed only by incised 
lines cut into this surface, which, consequently, 
would print white on a black ground. Any 
cutting away of the wood on each side of a 
raised line, so that the effect would be that of 
a black line on a white surface, was not legiti- 
mate wood-engraving and smelt of sulphur. 
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In his’ own work he was not always able to 
adhere strictly to this avoidance of continuous 
black lines when there were many lines cross- 
ing each other ; and he also held in abhorrence, 





much more justly, the laborious digging out 
of little white lozenges between crossing black 
lines, in cross-hatching, which the intaglio en- 
graver on metal obtains by exactly the reverse 
process. 

In his own practice the result of the appli- 
cation of this arbitrary theory, combined with 
an insufficient knowledge of drawing and very 
determined mannerisms in the matter of human 
hands, feet and other features, was certainly 
unfortunate—notwithstanding all Mr. Linton’s 
gifts as a poet, as an artist and asa man. All 
the qualities that are sought for in good color 
—trichness, luminousness, translucency, suav- 
ity, beauty—may be said to be absent from the 
proofs of his best engravings, and to be re- 
placed by a gritty, gray texture that recalls the 
peculiar quality of the worst of the impression- 
ists’ color, and which is applied impartially to 
everything—figures, landscape, atmosphere. 
The varying textures of things, the widely dif- 
fering degrees of transparency and opacity dis- 
appear in company with the color. 

Not only in the work of his great master, 
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Bewick, whom he criticised and admired so 
justly, but in ‘that of many of his contempo- 
raries whom he despised—the Frenchmen, Pisan 
and Pannemaker, in the decorations for their 
translations of Doré’s wild imaginations ; the 
later ones, Leveille, Baude, etc.; the admirable 
German engravers whose delicate work is seen 
in Fliegende Blatter and their most learned 
and discriminating reproductions of paintings 
occasionally in the full-page cuts of Ueber 
Land und Meer—may be found that excellent 
adaptation of the simplest methods and that 
most artistic use of any line that will best serve 
the purpose which makes the art of the wood- 
engraver one that will never be let die. 
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ON SKIS 


He form of ’winter sport which held the 
first place in the affections of the smart 


set at Ottawa this season was ski-ing or 
skilobing, as it is called in Norway, whence 
the custom has been imported. The skis are 
a species of elongated wooden shoes, measur- 
ing eight or nine feet from tip to tail. Where 
the foot rests the ski is about three inches 
broad, a toe-strap serving to attach it to the 
foot. The object is to slide down hill while 
maintaining an erect position. In the first at- 





tempts at practice the skis are difficult to man- 
age, and learners must be content to start from 
a very modest elevation, or dire may be the 
consequences. But with perseverance comes 
proficiency, and soon the ski-runner is filled 
with an unreined ambition to start from the 
most giddy eminence available. Among the 
best known young men and women in society 
at Ottawa there are now quite a number who 
are expert and graceful ski-runners. The girls 
wear piquant costumes with short skirts and 
toques, sashes and mittens of scarlet or some 
other bright color. 

The hills of New Edinburgh offer a happy 
hunting ground to the ski-runners, and here 








many a gay party on fine afternoons or moon- 
lit nights make the welkin ring with their 
merry shouts and laughter, for  ski-ing 
brings many mirth-provoking incidents in its 
train. 

Of course one cannot slide downfhills for- 
ever without sometimes climbing up again, but 
the more toilsome ascent, strange to say, far 
from being dreaded by the girls, is often con- 
sidered the more exciting part of the pro- 
gramme, the possibilities of enjoyment it of- 
fers depending largely, of course, on the part- 
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(Continued from page 218) 
ner whose strong right hand grasps that of his 
frailer companion during the ascent. 

The youngsters have not the monopoly of 
this exciting sport. Among the older enthusi- 
asts is Lord Aberdeen, who with the members 
of his staff makes occasional excursions on skis 
into the hilly country that lies within easy 
walking distance of Rideau Hall. 
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|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply.] 


See illustrations on this page. 
Raided nets, which are a little less 
B conspicuous, and consequently more 
appropriate for street wear, are very 
new, and promise to be very fashionable 
The sketch represents a coarse black net, 
braided in a handsome design in a fine 
flat black satin braid. This effective pat- 
tern is separated at intervals with tiny 
rufHes of black gauze silk, headed with a 
fancy silk braid. With this skirt is a blouse 
and sleeves cut out and basted, ready to be 
fitted to a lining. They are braided and 
trimmed with smaller ruffles and designs to 
match the skirt, the entire costume costing 
only $35. Skirts alone in these braided nets 


BICYCLING 


(Seen in Shops Article) 
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may be bought for $13 upto $25, and includ- 
ing the bodice, from $30 to $35. 

Another bargain is a tan cloth skirt and 
slightly bloused, belted jacket, both trimmed 
with a narrow brown satin stitched on in a 
scroll design, with a changeable taffeta lining 
to the jacket, making an extremely effective 
little costume for the moderate price of $12. 


Red is evidently to be just as popular for the 
spring as it has been this winter. Very large 
ascot ties, reaching quite to the waist line, in a 
rich red satin, covered with tiny pin dots or 
yellow or white, are much in demand and cost 
$1.50 each. The same style may be bought 
in all colors. At the ribbon counter one may 
choose any ribbon and have it tied up in a 


SILK SHIRT WAIST 


( For description see text} 


A tan covert jacket, beautifully cut and 
with the best tailor finish, has strapped seams, 
giving a yoke effect in front, with little pock- 
ets at the sides and lined either with striped 
taffeta or red satin, for $10. Exactly the 
same style and finish, in a less good quality of 
cloth but lined with silk, may be bought for 
$7: 

Bicycle suits in brown Scotch tweed with 
extremely smart little tight-fitting jackets, with 
strapped seams, and buttoned up the front with 
mixed brown bone buttons to match; have 
medium length skirts, finished with rows of 
stitching around the bottom, and buttoned 
straps on either side of the front and back at 
the waist, the front straps being used as the 
opening. 

A pretty silk lines the jackets of these suits 
which cost $23. The same style of costume 
in other materials may be bought for $20. 

In response to the demand for something 
cool and clean looking, very pretty glacé silk 
shirt waists in fine red and white stripes, known 
as the ‘* peppermint sticks,’’ are being shown. 
The sketch represents a stylish model, with its 
small yoke and tight-fitting back and box-pleat 
of white satin down the slightly bloused front, 
ornamented with three groups of tiny white 
pearl buttons, tight sleeves and plain silk cuffs 
finished with fine plaitings of silk. With this 
shirt is worn a linen collar, with a tie and small 
bow of white satin. This smart shirt costs $9. 
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true lover's knot, with a piece to fasten around 
the throat for the price of the ribbon, which, 
as represented in the sketch, is a rich turquoise 
ribbon, and costs, when finished, $1.70. 


E WEAR 








Verybody who has had the opportunity of 
EK looking to their heart’s content at the 
fine raiment just brought over seas for 

our wear and for our models, comes to the 


same conclusion—which is that the available 
new ideas which Paris could secure, were ab- 
sorbed by the hats and skirts. All the new 
touches are concentrated on these. We are 
grateful for that much, as it enables us to wear 
philosophically the old line of bodice, with its 
front blousing, its left side and under arm 
fastenings, its revers, its fancy yokes, guimpes, 
vests, collarettes, its belts and sashes, its little 
tabbed basques, its long sleeves with epaulettes, 
and last but not least its collar band, together 
with tuckings, puffings, shirrings, applications, 
here, there, and all over. Neither last sum- 
mer’s hat nor last summer’s skirt will venture 
to appear on very fashionable ground. A 
made-over expression will cry aloud and invite 
unkind criticism. That seems cruel on the 








part of the skirt when the bodice remains loyal 
and true. 

Separate waists like bad habits are difficult 
to get rid of. Not that one ever hears com- 
plaint on that score. They are too well liked 
for that, as one might judge, since they are 
frequently ordered by the dozen when a woman 
goes about a great deal. The smart affairs are 
built of rich failles generally and in solid colors 
of very wide silks to avoid seams, and have no 
linings. The best French models adhere to 
the old style of drawing-string for the fit of 
figure, because, as they contend, it gives the 
cachet of a negligée, which a Parisienne will 
not forego, as she draws a tight line between 


her demi and her grande toilette, in spite of the 
quality of the materials used. We have not 
reached that fastidiousness except in individual 
cases, so for that reason we still prefer our 
fancy waists to fit snugly—perfectly—that we 
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may wear them forenoons, afternoons and even- 
ings if we have a mind to. Here is a Rue de 
la Paix model for us to judge of, exceedingly 
lovely in turquoise blue with silvery sheen and 
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the richest of faille Francaise. Those fine 
tucks in the backs merely define a yoke, and 
between the guimp of tucks with insertion 
effect most delicate is that white silk machine 
embroidery. The fronts repeat this treatment, 
but that four inch wide and six inch deep space 
below the collar-band in the centre was reserved 
for detachable bits of exquisite lace or lingerie, 
put on or off at pleasure. Below there is a 
plait finish to the front, on which there are as 
many button-holes worked for jeweled studs as 
the owner may order, four being usual. You 
will observe the simplicity of the sleeves, noth- 
ing but an embroidered band for slit and wrists, 
with jeweled links for fastening. The collar- 
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band repeats this embroidery and fastens with 


a small brooch. Then comes the belt, another 
narrow embroidered band with jeweled or gold 
wrought buckle. It becomes very apparent 
that such superb jewels as are worn require the 
elegance of heavy silk simply treated to be at 
all fit or in good taste, and that a lighter silk 
with lace and furbelows would vulgarize the 
waist and rob it of all smartness whatever. On 
the other hand, where jeweled ornamentation 
has no part, nothing is prettier than silk waists 
treated with plissés to match or of gauze like 
materials, as well as jabots of lace, fancy tuck- 
ing on the bias or in squares, so much in vogue 
at the moment. 















The chiffon or mousseline de soie bodice has 
dropped out of the ranks, but in its place for 
dressy affairs are real lace waists over the color 
of the skirt with which it is worn or made up 
over a silk with which the skirt is in modish con- 
trast as turquoise blue with flamingo or the 
yellow of capucine. 
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«)| WHAT THEY READ 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION, 
NETTE COTES 


TT who were entertained by that 
vivacious tale of travels, The 
American Girl Abroad, will doubt- 

less be interested in continuing their acquaint- 

ance with the unconventional young woman 
who played havoc with the affections and the 
prejudices of a portion of the British public. 

An opportunity for further intimacy is af 

forded by the voyage she undertakes to assuage 

her disquietude over a quarrel with her lover. 

Her father, a United States Senator, and her 

mother, a lady of esthetic perversions and 

weak nerves, are of the party—the provincial 

American being very well sketched in both 

characters. For example, the Senator did 

Paris in thorough-going tourist fashion, but he 

was not enamored of that much-praised city. 

‘¢ Poppa said, as we steamed out of Paris 
that night, that the Presidency itself would 
not induce him to reside there, and I think 
he meant it. I don’t know whether the 
omnibus numeros and the correspondances 
where you change, or the men sitting staring 
on the sidewalks drinking things for hours 
at a time, or getting no vegetables to speak 
of with his joint, annoyed him most, but he 
was very decided in his views. Momma and 
I were not quite so certain; we had a guilty 
sense of ingratitude when we thought of the 
creations in the van; but the cobblestones 
biassed momma a good deal, who hoped she 
should get some sleep in Italy, I had break- 
fasted that morning in the most amusing way 
with Dicky Dod at a café in the Champs 
Elysees—poppa and momma had an engage- 
ment with Mr, and Mrs. Malt and couldn’t 
come—and in the leniency of the recollection 
I said something favorable about the Arc de 
Triomphe at sunset; but I gathered from the 
Senator’s remarks that, while the sunset was 
fine enough, he didn’t see the propriety in 
using it that way as a background for Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, so to speak. 

“ ¢ Result is,” said the Senator, ‘the in- 
telligent foreigner’s got pretty neatly to go 
out of the town to see a sunset without hav- 
ing to think about Aboukir and Alexandria. 
But that’s Paris all over. There isn't a street, 
or a public building, or a statue, or a foun- 
tain, or a thing that doesn’t shout at you, 
‘*Look at me! Think about me! Your 
admiration or your life!’’ Those French- 
men don’t mind it, because it only repeats 
what they're always saying themselves, but if 
you're a foreigner it gets on your nerves. 
[hat city is too uniformly fine to be of much 
use to me—it keeps me all the time wonder- 
ing why I’m not in one eternal good humor 
to match. There's good old London now— 
always looks, I should think, just as you feel. 
Looks like history, too, and change, and 
contrast, and the different varieties of the 
human lot.’ ”’ 

Proposals of matrimony, it will be remem- 
bered, befell the American Girl among her 
earler European experiences, and her second 
tour sees her again appealing to the imagina- 
tions of the impecunious and the affections of 
the susceptible. An Italian, Count Filgiatti, 
having satisfied himself of the wealth of the 
father, requests an interview with him, and 
an appointment is accordingly made. When 
the hour arrives, circumstances prevent either 
parent from meeting the wooer, and accord- 
ingly it devolves upon the daughter, Mamie 
Wick, the heroine, to receive the Count. 
After some preliminaries the nobleman says 
softly : 

** € Many young American ladies now live 
always in Italy.’ 

““€Is that so? I replied pleasantly. 
‘They are domiciled here with their par- 
ents ?” 

“€ * Yves, 
And sometimes 

‘**Sometimes they are working in the 
studios. I know. A delightful life it must 
be,” 


‘*The Count looked at the carpet. ‘ Ah, 
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Sometimes it is like that. 





signorina, you misunderstand my poor Eng- 
lish,” he said; ‘she means quite different.’ 


‘Tt was not coquetry which induced me 


‘o cast down my eyes. 





*¢*The American young lady will some- 
times contract alliance.’ 

*¢*¢QOh !’ I exclaimed. 

*** Yes. And if it is a good arrangimento 
it is always quite quite happy.’ 

‘* © We are said,’ I observed thoughtfully, 
* to be able, as a people, to accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances.” 

** © You approve this idea! Signorina, you 
are so amiable, it is heavenly.’ 

*¢ ©] see no objection to it,” I said. 
entirely a matter of taste.’ 

*¢© And the American ladies have much 
taste,” observed Count Filgiatti blandly. 

** ¢I’m afraid it isn’t infallible,’ I said, 
* but it is charming to hear it approved.” 

‘**¢The American lady comes in Italy. 
She is young, beautiful, with a grace—ah ! 
And perhaps there is a little income—a few 
dollar— but we do not speak of that—it is a 
trifle, only to make possible the arrangi- 
mento,” 

$667 see,” I said. 

**¢ The American lady is so perceiving— it 
is alsoa charm. The Italian gentleman has 
a dignity of his. He is perhaps from a family 
a little old. It is nothing—the matter is of 
the heart—but it makes possible the arrangi- 
mento.’ 

*¢¢T have read of such things before,’ I 
said, ‘in the newspapers. It is most amus- 
ing to hear them corroborated on the spot. 
But that is one of the charms of travel, Count 
Filgiatti.’ 

** The Count hesitated and a shade of in- 
decision crossed his swarthy little features. 
Then he added simply : 

** ¢For me she has always been a vision, 
that American lady. It is for this that I 
study the English. I have thought, ‘* When 
I meet one of those so charming Americans, 
I will do my possible.”’ ” 

‘I could not help thinking of that family 
of eleven and the father with the saints. It 
was pathetic to feel one’s self a realized vision 
without any capacity for beneficence—worse 
in some respects than being obliged to be un- 
kind to hopes with no financial basis. It 
made one feel somehow so mercenary. But 
before I could think of anything to say—it 
was sucha difficult juncture —the Count went 
on : 
‘¢ © But in the Italian idea it is better first 
one thing to know—the agreement of the 
American signorina, If she will not, the 
Italian nobleman is too much disgrace, It is 
not good to offer the name and the title if 
the lady say no, I do not want—take that 
poor thing away.’ 

** How artless it was! Yet my sympathy 
ebbed immediately. Not my curiosity, how- 
ever. Perhaps at this or an earlier point I 
should have gone blushing away and forever 
pondered in secret the problem of Count Fil- 
giatti’s intentions. I confess that it didn’t 
even occur to me—it was such a little Count 
and so far beyond the range of my emotions. 
Instead, I smiled in a non-committal way 
and said that Count Filgiatti’s prudence was 
most unique. 

‘** With a friend to previously discover 
then it is easy, But perhaps the lady will 
have no friends in Italy.’ 

*¢* You would have to be 
that,’ I said. ‘ Certainly.’ 

*€*Also she perhaps quickly go away. 
The Americans are so instantaneous. Maybe 
my vision fade like—like anything.’ 

‘* ¢In a perspective of tourists’ coupons,’ I 
suggested. 

‘* For a moment there was silence, through 
which we could hear the scrubbing-brush of 
the chambermaid on the marble hall of the 
first floor, It seemed a final note of desolation, 

‘© «If I must speak of myself believe me it 
is not a nobody the Count Filgiatti,’ he went 
on at last. ‘Two Cardinals I have had in 
my family, and one is second cousin to the 
Pope.’ 

*¢ ©’Fancy the Pope’s having relatives |’ I 
said. ‘But I suppose there is nothing to 
prevent it.’ 

‘Nothing at all. In my family I have 
had many ambassadors, but that was a little 
formerly. Once a Filgiatti married with a 
Medici-—but these things are better for Mistra 
and Madame Wick to inquire.’ 

*¢¢ Poppa is very much interested in an- 
tiquities, but I’m afraid there will hardly be 
time, Count Filgiatti.’ 


“It is 


prepared for 
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*s Listen, I shall say all! Always they 
have been much too large, the families Fil- 
giatti. So now perhaps we are a little reduce. 
But there is still somethings—ah—signorina, 
can you pardon that I speak these things, but 
the time is so small—there is fifteen hundred 
lire yearly revenue to my pocket.’ 

*** About three hundred dollars,’ I ob- 
served sympathetically, Count Filgiatti nod- 
ded with the smile of a conscious capitalist. 
‘Then of course,” I said, ‘ you won’t marry 
for money.’ I’m afraid this was a little un- 
kind, but I was quite sure the Count would 
perceive no irony, and said it for my own 
amusement. 

$¢¢Jamais! In Italy you will find that 
never! The Italian gives always the heart 
before—before 

‘¢ ¢ The arrangimento,’ I suggested softly. 

**¢ Indeed, yes. There is also the se t of 
the family.’ 

‘¢¢The seat of the family,’ I repeated. 
* Oh—the family seat. Of course, being a 
Count, you havea castle. They always go 
together. I had forgotten.” 

‘¢ © A castle I cannot say, but for the coun- 
try it is very well. It is not amusing there, 
in Tuscany. It is a little out of repairs. 
Twice a year I go to see my mother and all 
those brothers and sisters—it is enough ! 
And the Countess, my mother, has said to 
me two hundred times, ** Marry with an 
Americaine, Nicco—it is my command.”’ 
** Nicco,”’ she calls me—it is what you call 
jack-name.’ 

_**The Count smiled deprecatingly and 
looked at me with a great deal of sentiment, 
twisting his mustache. Another pause en- 
sued. It’s all very well to say I should have 
dismissed him long before this, but I should 
like to know on what grounds? 

*¢¢]T wish very much to write my mother 
that I have found the American lady for a 
new Countess Filgiatti,’ he said at last with 
emotion. 

66 © Well,’ I said awkwardly, ‘I hope you 
will find her.’ 

*¢* Ah, Mees Wick,’ exclaimed the Count 
recklessly, ‘you are that American lady ! 
When I saw you inthe railway I said, ‘It 
is my vision!’ At once I desired to em- 
brace the papa. And he was not cold with 
me—he told me of the soda. I had courage, 
I had hope. At first when I see you to-day 
Iam a little derange. In the Italian way I 
speak first with the papa. Then came a 
little thought in my heart—no, it is propi- 
tious! In America the daughter maka al- 
ways her own arrangimento. So I am 
spoken.’ 

‘At this I rose immediately. I would 
not have it on my conscience that I toyed 
with the matrimonial proposition of even an 
Italian Count. 

“ ¢I think I understand you, Count Fil- 
giatti,’ I said—there is something about the 
most insignificant proposal that makes one 
blush in a perfectly absurd way ; I have never 
been able to get over it—‘and I fear I must 
bring this inrerview to aclose. I ; 

‘‘ ¢ Ah, it is too embarrassing for you! It 
is experience very new, very strange.’ 

** ©No,’ I said, regaining my composure, 
‘not at all. But the fact is, Count Filgiatti, 
the transaction you propose doesn’t appeal to 
me. It is too business-like to be sentimental, 
and too sentimental to be business-like, I’m 
sorry to seem disobliging, but I really couldn't 
make up my mind to marry a gentleman for 
his ancestors who are dead, even if he were 
willing to marry me, for my income which 
may disappear. Poppa is very speculative. 
But I know there’s a certain percentage of 
Americans who think a count with a family 
seat is about the only thing worth bringing 
away from Europe, now that we manufacture 
so much for ourselves, and if I meet any of 
them I'll bear you in mind.’ 

** Upon my word !’ 

‘<It was Mrs. Portheris, in the doorway 
behind us, just arrived from Siena.”’ 

(D. Appleton & Co.) 


BY TOM HALL 








WHEN LOVE LAUGHS. 


Most of these little verselets have appeared 
from time to time in the columns of various 
periodicals where their surroundings of more 
or less ephemeral matter caused them to seem 
better than they appear when collected and 
bound together in unrelieved monotony. The 





touch of appositeness in such rhymes as those 
about sea-bathing, etc., may do much to re- 
deem them when met inthe columns of a 
newspaper, but too many of the same rather 
trivial tone and forced frivolity are apt to pall. 
To be just, there are one or two rather pretty 
conceits to be found between the covers, but 
the rhythm is a little halting andthe poetic 
afflatus not very perceptible. (E. R. Herrick.) 


THE EMBASSY BALL, 
COXE 


BY VIRGINIA ROSALIE 


The sole comment of a youthful reader, of 
the masculine gender, upon this book, was 
that the writer ‘‘should be taken out and 
shot—with an embassy ball.”’ For those who 
delight in the work of Laura Jean Libbey and 
her ilk, it will bea source of rejoicing that 
another of the same kind has appeared on 
what is known as the literary horizon. (F. 
Tennyson Neely). 


The Taber.Piang Art Company publish 
some charming Easter booklets, the motives 
of which are most fittingly floral. The April 
booklet shows an elaborate cover design based 
on the flower selected for the special leaflet, 
and the verse throughout is interspersed with 
decorative bits that carry out the flower idea. 
Easter Lilies, A Dream of Violets, Spring's 
First Message, Firstlings of the New-born 
Year, are the titles of some of the most pic- 
turesque of the floral booklets. 


IN SIGHT 


Nna Katharine Green, who represents 
A about the best America has been 
able to do in the way of the detective 
story, nothwithstanding the prize romance of 
Mary E. Wilkins and Brander Matthews, 
comes to the fore with a new novel, Lost 
Man’s Lane, a sort of continuation of That 
Affair Next Door, 

The Putnams had planned to publish this 
story at the beginning of this year, but it has 
been delayed by the arrangements making for 
its appearance as a serial on both sides of the 
Atlantic and also because of unusually large 
advance orders. The book was published the 
first day of April—an auspicious date, 


x n . 


The general interest aroused by Tammany’s 
present experiments in the science of govern- 
ment has moved the Appletons to publish a new 
edition of a work which has some bearing on 
this subjects, namely, Mr. Edmond Kelly’s 
Evolution and Effort, Mr. Kelly has made 
some additions to his book for this edition, 
for instance an analysis of some of the causes 
which resulted in the late election, a broad 
outline of what we may expect in future from 
Tammany rule. His method is philosopical 
rather than purely practical and deals largely 
with the theory of civic government. 


* * * 


The second novel in Felix Gras’s trilogy 
on the French Revolution will be published 
immediately by the Appletons in an excel- 
lent translation. This book is called The 
Terror, and deals with the climax of the 
the affair in Paris as The Reds of the Midi 
showed the starting of the wave in the prov- 
inces. 


* * * 


An English firm announces two new books 
by Theodore Watts-Dunton, whom all the 
English reviews have been congratulating on 
his splendid record of keeping out of print. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton (who used to be plain 
Mr. Watts) was born in 1836, and his first 
books were published in 1897. Now we are 
to have a collection of his reviews and the 
romance Aylwin, which has been in type for 
more than twenty years. In this connection 
the Academy unkindly says: ‘* If good wine 


>> 


improves by keeping, why not Aylwin ? 


* * * 


Mrs. Craigie, the Meredithian, has been 
engaged for some time past on an historical 
novel dealing with the story of Locrine and 
Gwendolen. It will probably appear during 
the year, and may first be published as a serial 
in Harper’s Magazine. 
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POINTS OF ETIQUETTE-——THE DRESS OF 
LONDON JOHNNIES—HIM 
ORDERS AN AUTOM- 

OBILE 


Here is an old French proverb which 

] tells us that he who excuses him- 

self confesses, and I dislike very 
much to begin this paper with an apology. 
But as I have received any number of letters 
denouncing what has been termed by the 
writers **aradical policy’’ in advocating for 
an instant the wearing of a red tie witha din- 
ner jacket, I feel that it is my bounden duty 
to offer some explanation. I, for one, would 
never be seen in such a combination, but if I 
wished to don this harlequin attire, my posi- 
tion would justify any course I desired to pur- 
sue. It was only an illustration to show how 
some men may do anything, and others again 
must simply follow and not attempt a pro- 
nounced individuality. It is all a question of 
simple philosophy based on the plainest laws 
of common sense, 

I have been given by a friend also the ex- 
ample of the man who, being an epicure, 
knows that peas are best eaten with a spoon, 
as with a fork one looses the juice. And yet 
but few of us would dare to make the innova- 
tion. Mr, Higgenbotham, of Chicago had 
lived abroad and knew the laws of rigid eti- 
quette which govern every action in the Span 
ish Court. When he received the Intanta 
Eulalia in his city at an official entertainment, 
in the afternoon he wore evening dress—the 
prescribed attire for all formal functions 1n 
Spain. He was laughed at by an ignorant press 
for his pains. He was absolutely correct, but 
I fear that it required even more prestige than 
being an official of the city of Chicago to 
have it absolutely sanctioned. 

It is true that many Americans rush to 
London and Paris during the summer, and 
that thev imagine what they see displayed in 
the show windows of the Strand and the Bou- 
levardes are the correct fashions. ‘There is a 
class of men in London who are called 
‘* Johnnies,’’ and who hover around the 
stage doors, and who are seen in swarms in 
the Park or on Picadilly of a Sunday, These 
men wear exaggerated frock coats, very pro- 
nounced ties and most remarkable hats, I 
have seen them in the full glory of frilled 
shirts, red ties and evening dress, and | have 
also witnessed the admirable performance of 
Miss Vesta Tilley as their counterpart on the 
stage. These persons are not men of fash- 
ion, and the very fact of their being in Pica- 
dilly on Sunday would stamp them as drapers 
or lawyer clerks or recruits from the lower 
middle class, We have an eye to the gro- 
tesque, and we always copy whatever is ac- 
centuated in the dress of other people. 

I have before me—Meadows has placed it 
at my elbow—a copy of a recent publication 
‘¢ made in London,’’ of fashions for the guid- 
ance of tailors. In the plates are ridiculous 
garments, which no gentleman would for a 
moment think of wearing. Here are coats 
with outside breast pockets. This change in 
fashions you can find in the cheap, ready- 
made shops everywhere in the United States, 
and I do not think that to-day a village shop 
keeper would dare sell the most unsophisti- 
cated rustic a coat with an outside breast 
pocket. The only coat in the entire lot 
which is worth any attention, is a single 
breasted reefer made quite long and of a check 
cheviot, This with trousers of the same ma- 
terial would do well for a spring lounge. 

Now and then I feel as if I should like to 
emancipate myself from clothes altogether, 
I do not wish toshock, and mean that I could 
go forth on my walks abroad like unto a Fiji 
Islander, but that this question would be 
solved in some way, so that every spring and 
autumn it would not return with the swal- 
lows and the same old query, ‘* What am I 
going to wear?*’ I think myself that it will 
be found that among gentlemen there will be 
fewer changes in the fashions as the years go 
on. We have had our renaissance, and we 
are now enjoying the benefit of being a well- 
dressed, well-groomed community. The 
slightest variation will provoke remark. We 
are all to be on a model and perhaps turned 


out by the dozen, but that does not so much 
matter, so long as we do not disagree with 
our setting. 

New York is very provoking just now. It 
has had a long, enervating prelude to spring, 
which seems to have been the fate of the en- 
tire United States. One was absolutely driven 
from the south by heat and mousquitoes be- 
fore the month of March had well set in. 
And now that spring is supposed to have be- 
gun in earnest, we are longing for the autumn. 
Golf, however, has taken absolute possession 
of the hearts of high and low. It has cer- 
tainly given to country life a new zest, and it 
is teaching us to be out of doors and to keep 
early hours. It has worked an absolute re- 
form in clothes, and it now seriously rivals 
the wheel. 

The miserable asphalt pavement, treacher- 
ous and slippery, and a martydom for beasts, 
has given Fifth avenue entirely over to the 
cyclist, and they appear in swarms on that 
thoroughfare to the imminent danger of one’s 
life and limb. The rules of the road, simple 
as they are, seem utterly ignored by the 
cyclists who invade Fifth avenue, They 
dart hither and thither, race with one an- 
other, and bear down upon you without the 
slightest warning. 

All this makes me somewhat cynical. I 
have ordered an automobile which I shall use 
at Newport this summer. Bellevue avenue 
is admirably adapted for this means of loco- 
motion. One misses the excitement and the 
exhilaration of driving behind a living thing, 
but again it is a mercy in bad weather, when 
instead of taking my own horses out 1 would 
invariably hire a cab. I think I have said 
that I also contemplated a private hansom. I 
use the word ‘‘rrivate’’ purposely, because, 
strange to say, one never associates the han- 
som, ordinarily, except as a vehicle to hire. 
Indeed, the longer a man lives, the larger he 
feels should be the extent of his stable. One 
needs so many different traps for so many 
different purposes, and there is as much eti- 
quette about their proper use as there is con- 
cerning one’s elementary behavior in the 
drawing-room. And yet, as I have observed 
previously, there should exist no set iron 
bound rules. And this is the puzzle, the 
paradox of life. Solve it, and you will be 
eminently successful as a man of manners, 


OVERHEAD CHECK REIN 


Dear Vocue: 

Ou ask if I know anything of the 
origin of that supreme piece of 
cruelty to the poor horse, the over- 

head check. I do; for I had it from that 
prince of horsemen, Hiram Woodruff him- 
self, who used it from necessity when train- 
ing, on theold Union Course on Long Island, 
Vermont Black Hawk. 

It is my custom when I go east to Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey,*to look up an old play- 
mate of boyhood’s happy hours in that town 
(now and for many years a denizen of Long 
Island ), another horseman of the same stamp 
as Hiram Woodruff—Sim Hoagland, who 
gives me a spin behind the best he has in his 
stable; and we live for a time in the happy, 
happy hours of childhood, realizing how 
soon, how soon they pass away. Though 
Sim will never forget how more than happy 
my brother Pet made him when one of our 
infant dudes—for that unfortunate class show 
up early—advised us not to play with that 
little barefoot, pointing to Sim; when, 
instead of taking such narrow-minded advice, 
Pet took off his own shoes and, putting them 
on Sim, said, ‘*Come on, Sim, they cannot 
now call you little barefoot! ” 

It was on making one of my visits to Sim 
—he then living at East New York—that I 
saw standing under the shed, ready for an 
afternoon spin down to his old friend Hiram’s, 
Prince and Ledger Boy—two grays which 
Sim had raised, sired by his famous horse, 
Gray Messenger. 

After our usual friendly greeting and a chat 
with both the Mrs. Hoaglands—Sim’s wife 
and mother—Sim handed me a great coat 
and a pair of goggles, and when I asked the 
why and wherefore, said : 

**] am going to give the team a little ex- 
ercise and you must go with me. We will 
drive down and see Uncle Hiram ’’—mean- 
ing Hiram Woodruff. 








Off we started, and I soon found the ad- 
vantage of both those mud-defenders which 
he had so thoughtfully loaned me, for it 
had rained a little, and when he called on 
his team they did indeed make the mud 
fly. There were no checks on that team, 
and we skipped along at a speed which | was 
certain I never had gone at before—except be- 
hind a locomotive. Sim asked me how fast 
I thought I was riding. I answered promptly 
*I don’t know,’’ and added quickly, ‘if 
he consulted my taste he might ease them up 
a good deal.”’ He laughingly answered, 
** Don’t be afraid; the wagon is a good and 
strong one, able to carry my 250 pounds and 
your light weight’’; and then he added, 
** Major, you are going at the rate of 2 24,”’ 
which this team could do any day onthe road 
with this’ heavy wagon, easi.y making it 2.20 
on the track with a lighter rig. 

By this time we were in sight of Hiram 
Woodruff’s road house. He was on the 
stoop with some friends, and 1 heard to my 
dismay his call to Sim—‘‘ Let ’em go, old 
man, let ’em go!”’; and against my protest 
Sim did let them go at that—to me—break- 
neck pace. We swept down past Hiram’s 
towards the Union Court as if the devil were 
after us and we both afraid of him—which 
neither of us was then or is now. We re- 
turned to Hiram’s, and as we rode into the 
yard Sim laughed as he told the group : 

** This is an old veteran of the war and a 
good one, I know, yet I frightened him, 
Uncle Hiram ’’; and they had the laugh 
onme. Yet I thought: ** He laughs loudest 
who laughs last,’’ and I took my laugh as 

good as any of them. 

Hiram, I remember, took us out to his 
stable and showed us hie stock then in tratn- 
ing—among them the ‘*Auburn Horse ” 
(afterwards, I think, named Dexter), re- 
marking, ‘* This is, I think, the finest and 
most promising horse I ever had in my 
hands.”” This horse, if I remember aright, 
died before he was fully trained. 

It was at this time that the subject of 
checks was talked of, and he then told us the 
reason why he only once in his life used one. 
He said he was compelled to use some means 
for preventing the Black Hawk horse from 
putting down his head, taking the bit and 
getting, as it were, out of his control. He 
put this over head check on, not for any 
purpose of holding up the head beyond the 
usual easy and natural carriage of the horse’s 
head and neck when standing or in motion, 
but simply to prevent this horse from taking 
the bit in his teeth and for the time, and un- 
til harsh measures were used, having his own 
way. I remember very distinctly Sim and 
Hiram condemning checks, especially the 
over-head check ; and Hiram regretting that 
anyone had ever used one—much more that 
it had become the fashion—coupling it with 
‘*any fashion which involves cruelty to 
animals!’ His book on The Horse and 
How to Break and Train It,’’ etc., etc., had 
been published, and he referred to his position 
and views on checks therein, to which I refer 
you. 

You know my taste for horses and how 
much I enjoy them on the read and for the 
course. Once in the long years I have been 
in Minnesota—nineteen this summer—I went 
to the trotting meeting between the Twin 
Cities, and saw that cruel appendage to mod- 
ern headgear—the over-head check, I did 
not stay the day out, and have never been to 
a trotting contest since. 

I frequently, when walking down from my 
upper lake home to Excelsior—seven miles 
away—for my mail, decline an invitation 
from a neighbor to ride if I see on his horse 
the over-head check. 

We have anglomaniacs also out in this far 
northwest, who must be in with the latest 
New York fashions, even if to do so they 
have to follow that other cruel fashion which 
has to do with the latter end of the Rorse; 
and we see in Minneapolis and St. Paul horses 
curtailed and their owners enjoying the proud 
consciousness of being this time in the fash- 
ion, once at the head and once at the tail of 
their steed. Out on all such fashions and 
fashionables, say I! Just as the spirit moves 
I write, and you may do with the above what 
you choose. 

Yours, etc., 
George Blight Halstead. 


WHAT HE WEARS 


Hirets.—I think that a great deal of 
S liberty is being taken with colors, and 
the outcome of it is very likely to 
prove anything but beneficial to the chro- 
matic mode. Man cannot indulge in pinks 
and yellows and greens without making 
breaks. A cravat which shows but a mere 
speck of color can be of the brightest hue, 
but when we go into shirtings we must be 
more careful, else we will commit the errors 
common to the vulgarian in dress. In going 
over shirtings you will observe that stripes 
are used principally. They are in all manner 
of values, groups and angles. The wide 
stripe must be toned down by the narrow 
stripes, and the narrow stripes must be closely 
spaced, or an effect that is loud and common 
is the result. For business wear—or in fact 
all informal wear, between formal dress and 
néglige—the stiff-bosom fancy shirt is the 
proper thing. A man who will wear a soft, 
mussy négligé shirt without a waistcoat can- 
not expect to appear well dressed. The soft 
shirt is strictly négligé, and should only bé 
worn with the knickers or ducks ; it cer 
tainly has no place in business or informal 
day attire. A new shirt has been designed 
for warm weather wear. It is a stiff-bosom 
garment made in one piece in front, just as a 
négligé shirt is. The bosom is lined and 
laundered stiff. It closes with three large 
pearl buttons. With a shirt of this kind a 
man may go without his waistcoat. 

All shirts are now made with white collars 
and with round-cornered link cuffs. The 
new shirtings show various shades of reds, 
blues, yellows and greens. These colors are 
used in combination with white. For wear 
on the wheel or links, a soft shirt of fine silk 
is the proper thing. These shirts are made 
of scarlet silk for golf. The sleeves roll up, 
and the shirt is made for wear with a linen 
collar. 


QUESTIONS FOR MEN 


Duties for the Best Man. Hat for 
Tuxedo. Acknowledgment of Flowers 
of Condolence. Taking Leave of 
the Hostess. To -—(1) Will Vogue 
state what are the duties of a best man, or 
refer us to the number of Vogue in which 
they were published ? 

(2) What is the proper hat with a Tuxedo? 

(3) Is it proper to leave an afternoon tea 
without making ‘‘adieus ” to the hostess ? 

(4) Should a widow after the death of her 
husband acknowledge the flowers sent or the 
note of condolence ? 

(5) Is it proper to send an invitation to any 
one in very deep mourning? 

(6) Should an invitation to a church 
wedding be acknowledged in any way ? 

(1) The duties of a best man at the altar 
are to hold the gloves and hat of the groom, 
and hand him the ring. The best man is 
delegated to see the clergyman, the sexton, 
and anyone else who should be remunerated. 
He also sees that the notices of the marriage 
are put into the papers, arranges for the de- 
parture of the bride and groom, gets the tick- 
ets, finds out about the trains, checks the 
trunks, etc.—in fact relieves the groom of all 
anxiety and trouble. 

(2) A derby or a straw hat. 

(3) It is generally better to say adieu to the 
hostess on leaving a reception, but if the re- 
ception is large, and your hostess is occupied 
speaking to her friends as they come, it is 
proper to leave without saying good-bye. 

‘4) It is only civil to thank friends for 
flowers and notes of condolence, but it is not 
necessary for the widow to write the notes 
personally; any of her family can acknowl- 
edge the notes and flowers. The widow, of 
course, writes personal notes to her intimate 
friends. 

(5) A wedding invitation or a reception to 
which all one’s friends are invited would be 
sent to the friends in mourning—not that they 
are expected to accept, however. Invitations 
to luncheons. dinners, etc., would not be sent 
to friends in deep mourning, 

(6) An invitation to a church wedding 
merely when there is no reception, or where 
the receiver is invited to the church only, 
need not be acknowledged. ; 
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moment. A high effect in imitation shell 
set with rhinestone, costs $11,50,while a 
low Empire in the same design may be 
bought for $7.95. Real shell with a high 
square back cost $16.35 each. Empire 
combs set with steel are selling for as low as 
$6.75. Curved combs to be worn under the 
the coil at the back, and cailed chignon 
combs, have a small design in silver gilt, 
$ad may be bought for trom $1.25 up to 
4.25. 

Photo match safes, which are considered 
appropriate as engagement presents, with a 
double front, in which is the place to con- 
ceal the photograph, are being sold in silver 
and silver gilt for $3.75 and up. A new 
charm for the chain or chatelaine is a four- 
leaf clover, or shamrock of green French 
enamel, set with a rhinestone in the centre 
and all for the sum of 95 cents 

The newest capes have very long stole- 
like fronts. A pretty one in black taffeta 
covered with a coarse black net run with 
black baby ribbon and trimmed with rosettes 
of the same, may be bought for $45. 

Another very handsome French model is 
of white satin covered with black chantilly 
lace. The yoke is of black net embroidered 
with turquoise sequins and cut jet; from this 
hang very full rufHes of white liberty silk 
edged with tiny ruffles of black chiffon cov- 
ered with the black lace, which also forms a 
jabot down the front and covers the long 
stoles of white satin, This beautiful cape 
may be bought for $75. 

A more youthful cape, for a young girl in 
fact, is of rose taffeta shirred over the should- 
ers, in thick cords, and with a series of 
pinked silk ruffles, trimmed with narrow 
flounces and insertions of black chantilly lace, 
which with a jetted collar completes a very 
charming little wrap at $23.75. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 
RF“ 4980—Pearl gray cachemire frock 


braided in silver soutache braid. 

The entire bodice and skirt are 
covered with the braiding. The sleeves 
are of very sheer white swiss and are 
wrinkled over the bare arms and finished 
at the hand with a narrow frill of lace. The 
bodice is cut in a V and with it is worn a 
swiss kerchief trimmed with a lace ruffle and 
knotted. The skirt is trimmed at the bot- 
tom with a swiss and lace flounce headed 
with a ruche of mousseline de soie. A girdle 
of white taffata is bound in narrow silver rib- 
bon and is finished in front with a knot and 
two dog-ear ends. ‘The lining is of white 
French taffata. Under the swiss ruffle an 
accordion plaited taffata one should be sewn. 

Fig. 4963—Breakfast gown of figured 
batiste, Plain, tight-fitting back. A deep 
yoke of lace in front, from which a ruffle of 
lace hangs and continues in a jabot down the 
fronts. Under this lace a full front of accor- 
dion-plaited silk gauze is sewed to the yoke. 
The sleeves are perfectly plain, 

Fig. 4964—Morning gown of pale green 
cloth, trimmed with deep collar and cuffs of 
Irish point. A_ girdle of heavy cord fastens 
it in at the waist and hangs in two long 
cords. 

Fig. 4960—Evening wrap of pale green 
brocaded satin; the flowers are embossed in 
silver. A ruffle of chiffon is finished with 
narrow black ribbon velvet and a lace ruffle 
headed with a silver cord. The collar is 


white satin striped with the ribbon velvet and 
outlined with lace, which forms a jabot down 
the front. A large chiffon bow is tied at the 
throat, and a deep plisse of chiffon lines the 
collar and extends above. The back of the 
cape has a Watteau of chiffon introduced, and 
s finished at either side with the lace extend- 
ng in points. 

Fig. 4986—Collarette made to wear with 
evening gowns. The lace is stitched on a 
Swiss band, and can be pinned or sewed on 
any gown. A large antique rhinestone buckle 
fastens it in front, and from that hangs a 
jabot of lace. Any kind of lace can be used, 
and for thin white summer gown wide foot- 
ing sewed together with narrow ribbon is very 
dainty and effective. 

Fig. 4998—Afternoons at home costume 
of coral pink Areaét. The skirt is elabor- 
ately trimmed with machine embroidery with 
a lattice of velvet cords outlining the flounce. 
The bodice gathers from under arm seams 
and fastens in careless folds to one side with 
tiny black velvet buttons. The chemisette 
and collar are of lace; revers of bodice are 
embroidered to match the skirt. 

Fig. 4997—Street gown of brown and tan 
diagonal. The skirt is made Spanish flounce 
with rows of braid covering the stitching. 
Tan cloth is used for revers on the bodice and 
belt, and is trimmed with black braiding. 
The sleeves are plain with a turned up cuff 
of diagonal. The little hat is a soft fawn 
color straw with black feathers, 

Fig. 5002—Traveling frock of blue serge 
plain skirt attached lining. Double-breasted 
jacket with stitched tabs over the hips. 
Collar of dark blue velvet, revers of cloth, 
plain tight-fitting sleeves. 

Fig. 5001—Tailor gown of snuff-color 
tweed. Plain well-fitting skirt which just 
escapes the ground all around. The jacket 
is long over the hips, and has a double set of 
revers of brown velvet braided at the edge 
and stitched on cloth. Three fancy buttons 
are on either side. The waistcoat is of tan 
and brown plaid flannel single-breasted. A 
linen skirt and collar are worn, and a tie of 
brown with yellow and red Persian design, 
The hat is soft snuff color braid with a bunch 
of cowslips and black feathers. 

Fig. 5000—Black net gown. The bodice 
is trimmed with velvet bands embroidered in 
steel. The sleeves are shirred with puffs of 
net and a cap of velvet at the top; down the 
sleeves are embroidered bands. A high funnel 
collar. is lined with cream satin. Between 
the velvet bands are jabots of ficelle cotton 
lace, and the girdle of cream satin, 

Fig. 4948—Spring gown of golden brown 
taffeta. ‘The guimpe and the sleeves are 
composed of tiny ruffles, one over lapping 
the other. The shoulder straps are appliquéd 
with velvet, and a tracing of black embroi- 
dery reaches across the front of the bodice. 
The skirt is tight over the hips, and finished 
with a Spanish flounce with a band of em- 
broidery at the top put on in half hoops. 

Fig. 4949—Deep blue bengaline costume 
suitable for receptions or theatre gown. ‘The 
bodice has a shirred yoke and collar; around 
the shoulders outlining the yoke, a fichu of 
soft cream chiffun is knotted and falls to the 
waist line. The fichu is edged with two 
narrow ruffles. The sleeves are tight and 
perfectly fitted with a silk funnel cuff 
trimmed with quillings of cream chiffon, 
A long plain skirt is made separate from the 
lining, which is of cream taffeta, Mhiliner’s 





folds of silk are used for the girdle, and at 
the side a chiffon sash of black is finished 
with fringe. 

Fig. 4978—Black Chantilly made over 
robin’s-egg blue bengaline. The bengaline 
is covered with a princess of lace. The yoke 
is uncovered and the lace reaches up in a 
pointed corsage over it. A high collar of 
plain blue velvet is finished at the back with 
little flare tabs lined with lace. - Rather full 
sleeves are made of lace with blue lining 
beneath. In the back of the skirt are intro- 
duced three deep accordion ruffles of lace. 
The scollops of lace at the bottom of the skirt 
aie finished around with a plissé of black 
taffeta. 

Fig. 4987—Chiffon and lace shoulder cape 
of corn color. The plissés of chiffon are 
doubled. Down the front a broad band of 
satin ribbon is fastened with a knot and two 
loops, at the bottom; three pearl studs are 
worn inthe ribbon. A high satin collar has 
a double row of chiffon at the top. The 
cape is finished with a deep ruffle of appliquéd 
lace which ends in a jabot. 

Fig. 4996—Pongee morning frock. A 
perfectly plain skirt made separate from a 
Pompeian red taffeta lining. The bodice is 
trimmed with coarse écru lace revers, over 
which a lattice work of black ribbon velvet 
is sewn ; from the revers on either side are 
bands of insertion outlined with stitched 
bands of pongee. A full set of accordion- 
plaited white taffeta is covered with finest 
Irish linen, little hemstitched ruffles of Irish 
linen border the revers. Around the throat 
is a tucked scarf and a large tie of the linen. 


GOWNS FROM BURGER 
SHOWN ON PAGE 209 


iot. Skirt is cut in five gores. The 
revers and waistcoat are of turquoise 
blue cloth, braided with silver and white. 
MippLe Ficure—Princesse gown of plum 
colored broadcloth, braided with fine black 
cord and edged with plaited black chiffon. 
Ricut Ficure—Plaid cloth circular skirt. 
Jacket of rough black cheviot. Revers 
trimmed over to the waist line and braided 
with black. The jacket is tight fitting with 
slightly bloused front opening over a plastron 
of white cloth; inside revers also of white 
cloth. 


| Err Ficure— Street gown of gray chev- 


SHIRT WAIST SHOWN ON PAGE 220 


is of pink taffeta trimmed with white velvet 


baby ribbon stitched on flat. The ribbon 
runs in circles around the waist with spaces of 
one inch between each row. Pink silk tie 
trimmed with butter colored lace. 


CATALOGUE Ire 


s ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 3 
MS Nad hn NLL NLS LON 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom. 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei. 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
revided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex. 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 


questicns numbered and indexed in Vogue | 


Office. 


1088. Formal Invitation to After- 
noon Tea. To Easter.—(1) Will you 
kindly give me the correct form for invita- 
tion to a formal afternoon tea? 

(1) Have the invitation engraved on a 
card five inches long and three inches broad 
and worded : 


Mrs. 
At Home 
on Friday, March the sixth 
from four until seven o'clock at 
252 Blank Avenue 


1089. Summer Bicycle Skirt, also 
Suitable Gloves, Hat and Veil. To 
Philadelphia Girl. —Please give me your valued 
advice on the following questions : (1) What 
material would you 1ecommend for a summer 
bicycle skirt? I have been told linen is the 
correct thing. Is this so? 

(2) Please give me also full information as 
to the swellest gloves, hat, veil, shoes and 
stockings to be worn this summer for cycling? 

(1) Yes! A heavy linen material, which 
comes especially for skits, is much worn for 
summer cycling. Cheviot also makes up into 
a good skirt, 

(2) Dark tan piqué gloves are correct, and 
in warm weather a heavy white cotton glove 
with narrow black stitching, which comes for 
wheeling is worn—looks well, and is easily 
laundered. A straw sailor in summer, anda 
gray or brown felt hat, something like an 
Alpine, except with a broader and straighter 
brim is good style. These hats are also woin 
with the whole crown crushed in, instead of 
just a crease through the middle. Vogue of 
25 November, page 347, gives an illustration 
of these hats, Two large turkey quills thrust 
in the side look well. As to veils, you may 








BEVEL-GEAR 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 


to all alike. 
The NEWEST bicycle 
with the OLDEST name 
Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 
Hanford Bicycles, - 50 
Vedette Bicycles, $40 and 35 


Machines and Prices 
Guaranteed. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


rom any COLUMBIA dealer, or by mail for one 2 cent stamp 
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wear white or brown grenadine, or brown 
dotted chiffon. In shoes, tan, low-cut, with 
fat heels and round toes. Golf stockings, of 
inconspicuous colors—brown and black, very 
fine black-and-white checks, or plain black 
stockings. 

1090. An Inexpensive Hotel Suit- 
able for Gentlewomen. To Bent.—Will 
Vogue kindly give aid to a constant reader ? 
It has been the habit of my mother and my- 
self to visit New York each winter and often 
in the spring, and on these occasions we have 
always stayed at a certain uptown and rather 
high-priced hotel. Circumstances are such 
this spring that although we expect to go to 
New York in April, yet we feel the necessity 
of economy, and are anxious to know of a 
smaller first-class hotel, where the price per 
day is not so high. We are particular about 
one thing—good, comfortable rooms. Can 
you recommend us to such a hotel and give 
us some idea of the prices by the day or 
week ? 

(2) In having a tailor made gown for early 
spring wear, the cloth being a gray-blue, will 
you give some style suitable for anyone of 
twenty-three years? Should the waist be 
blouse, and black braid on both waist and 
skirt be good style? Would a fancy silk or 
velvet be better? I enclose a sample of 
goods. 

(1) The Westminster Hotel, in New York, 
is a very good house for women who are un- 
It is not expensive. The rooms 
are nice and the neighborhood quiet. The 
price per day for two is from $3.50 to $4, 
with board. 

(2) Your sample would look well made 
with a plain skirt and a purple fly-front 
jacket. Your material does not need trim- 
ming; but if you would prefer to have it 
trimmed, it would look best braided with 
black braid. There are several tailor models 
in this number, any of which would be suit- 
able. 


1091. (1) Skirt for Stout Woman (To 
M. C. A).—I note by late fashion journals 
that the newest skirts seem nearly all to be 
three piece circular. In v'ew of this fact will 
you kindly tell me through your columns what 
kind of a skirt would be proper for a stout 
woman ? 

(2) How finish the bottom of a drop skirt 
when there is no trimming to cover up the 
stitches ? 

(1) If the three piece circular skirt is not 
becoming, we would advise the five gored 
skirt with rather narrow front breadth as 
there are more seams in this and straight lines 
tend to make a stout figure look better. 

(2) We do not know of any way of finish- 
ing a drop skirt without showing the stitches 
unless you line it with very thin crinoline 
and hem it on that. Where drop skirts are 
left untrimmed the stitches always show a 
little, but if you take long stitches only tak- 
ing up the under side of the cloth and not 
pulling your silk very tight, they do not show 
much. If your gown is of silk you might 








Royal Baking Powder is re- 
nowned for making finest 
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Your Safety 


demands that your bicycle have 
the wonderful invisible brake 
found only on the 


Waverley 
Breyole °50 


Study the WaverieyjCatalogue. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 






































scallop the edge and bind the scollops, this 
would show the ruffles on your underskirt 
slightly and it sometimes makes a pretty 
finish. 


1092. Chatelaine—Light Weight 
Summer Fabrics—Model for Garden 
Party Costume. To Katherine.—I am 
a great admirer of your paper and depend so 
much on it, 1 wish to ask a few questions. 
(1) Will chatelaines that hang from the belt 
be worn this summer? 

(2) Will you tell me the newest shades 
and materials for thin summer dresses and 
are sashes worn with them? 

(3) Please tell me some pretty way to 
make a very handsome thin summer dress 
suitable for garden party, etc. 

(1) We think chatelaines will still be worn 
to some extent this summer, but as they have 
become rather common and are worn so 
much in imitation metals they are not likely 
to be very much worn by the best dressed 
women. Of course if you have a handsome 
chatelaine you may wear it on occasions and 
with the right gown and have it look well. 

(2) Sheer nun’s veilings, colored silk 
grenadines, fine canvas, organdies, muslins, 
lawns and dimities will be be worn. Thin 
wool tan materials in bayadére and length- 
wise stripes are popular and fawn, gray, 
brown and beige are in favor for spring tailor 
gown, In organdies, etc., blue, pink, yel- 
low in all its shades, red, large and small 
figured organdie and white muslin will be 
worn. 

(3) The indications are that sashes will 
still be worn, but it is not possible to give 
you the very latest styles. An article on 
garden party gowns will be given in next 
week’s issue of Vogue. You will find it to 
contain practical hints that will be of great 
use, 


1093. Material and Shades for 
Spring. To B. H.—(1) Will you kindly 
let me know the newest material and shade 
for spring street wear for a young lady, and 
also the newest material in black. 

(2) What kind of stocks will be worn with 
shirt waists this summer? And the newest 
belts ? 

(1) Dark blue serge will be worn this 
spring for street gowns, as will also soft plain 
surfaced cloths, such as Henrietta, silk and 
wool material, cheviot and sicilienne. Among 
the novelties in thinner materials are colored 
grenadines in silk, sheer nuns veilings, canvas 
fabrics, soufflé taffeta and crépons, Bayadére 
and lengthwise stripes will be very much in 
fashion. See articles on Smart Fashions for 
fashionable colors. In black grenadines of 
all kinds will be extensively worn, figured 
pekin, striped and plaid chenille grenadine, 
travers, grenadine beaded, satin striped, etc., 
silk and wool crepons and peau de soie, The 


newest models in gowns have a soft clinging 
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effect, and therefore all the materials are soft 
and pliable, clinging to the figure and giving 
the slender appearance now sought for. 

(2) The stocks will be of piqué, made like 
those worn last year; they may have ascot 
or string ties attached, or be made to fasten 
at the back, as a collar does in front, the tie 
being separate. Leather belts of all kinds 
will be worn with plain buckles or fastened 
with jeweled clasps. Silk belts with Russian 
silver buckles, velvet belts fastened with gilt 
and jeweled buckles and studded with small 
gilt clasps at intervals around the waist. 


1094. Patterns of Vogue's Fashions 
To Kentucky.—How can I order patterns 
or models of the pictures of costumes which 
are published in your paper? I am a sub- 
scriber to your paper and often would like to 
have a pattern of the costumes, 

A pattern of any illustration published in 
Vogue may be ordered from the Morse 


reasonable. 
sinking, and heraldic work. 


for social correspondence. 


206 Fifth Avenue, 
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THE SHIELD IS MADE OF 
'_POROUS LINEN AND AFRICAN 
FIBRE CLOTH 
It is a Perfect Absorbent and Dries Quickly 


No RUBBER, OILED SILK or other ~~ 
vious and unhygienic material used. he 
ONLY shield that looks well after Jaun- 
dering as before. 

INTELLIGENT PHYSICIANS oppose the use 
of a dress shield because of its overheat- 
ing, weakening effect. The Linen Sani- 
tary Shield is the only one in the market 
not open to this objection. 

It yourdry goods dealer does not have it send 25 


“The Santa Shield and Corset Co. 
N.Y. CITY. | 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, 





Madison Square, 


Broughton Company by sending the cut and 
the size you wish. 


1095. Remodeling Black Velour. To 
Caroina.— W hat is the proper decoration for a 
black velour, to be worn by a women of thirty ? 
I wish to remodel the dress, and put some- 
thing in place of the white embroidered chiffon 
which was used for garniture last spring. I 
have received two numbers of your excellent 
paper am delighted with it. 

It is very difficult to tell you how to re- 
model and turn your velour gown without 
knowing how it is cut. Turquoise blue, 
cerise or yellow stitched velvet is a pretty 
garniture for ablack dress. Model 4992, 
Vogue 31 Mar. with the turn over collar of 
stitched velvet, the revers of white silk and 
the front and bow of fine lawn and lace, 
would be pretty for your velour. Bodice of 
lower right figure of double page, 31 Mar., is 
also suitable. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


Diamond Merchant, Jeweler and Silversmith 


Announces the opening of a Stationery 
Department in connection with his well-known 
business of Fine Jewelry and Silverware 


This department will be in charge of experienced 
men, and the high standards maintained in the other 
branches of the business will be strictly adhered to. 

No pains will be spared to produce the most artistic 
and perfect work at prices which will be found to be 


Plate engraving in all its branches, stamping, die- 
Correct styles in wedding stationery, and in papers 


A large variety of novelties for desk furnishings. 


New York. 





have more noted improvmeents than 
any other make of wheel. 


People of refinement will appreciate in the Ram- 
bier its 
“ NAME, QUALITY, PRICE ™ 


everywhere invite inspection of 
ASK ESPECIALLY TO SEE 
CASE—‘* enclosed 
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Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co, 
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These illustrations represent a few of 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson's 
Exclusive Models in 
Evening Waists 
Dinner Waists 
Golf Waists 
Bicycle Waists 


Yachting Waists 


HUNDREDS OF 
OTHER STYLES 
TO SELECT 
FROM 


SIXTH 
AVENUE 
1gth to 20th St. 
NEW 
YORK 
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